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La notion de probleme en philosophie. 
Par 
Emile Bréhier. 


Le mot probléme est employé de nos jours avec une singuliére 
fréquence. La moindre difficulté se présente-t-elle, on en fait 
un probléme: probléme colonial, probléme fiscal, probléme du 
ravitaillement et tant d'autres, nous sommes assiégés quotidien- 
nement par ces expressions: on croirait que, en empruntant le mot 
aux sciences exactes, on pense mettre plus de rigueur dans la posi- 
tion des difficultés et étre ainsi un peu plus prås de les résoudre. 
Les philosophes ne sont pas les derniers äå I employer; dans tous 
les cas ou I'on usait naguére des mots théorie ou doctrine, on 
trouve aujourd'hui le mot plus modeste de probléme: probléme 
de F'étre, probléme de la connaissance, de la science, probléme 
moral, probléme religieux. Les philosophes allemands emploient 
souvent le mot Problematik pour désigner une discipline concer- 
nant la maniére de poser les problémes. Il est tout naturel que 
le succés de cette expression ait amené la réunion de FInstitut 
international de Philosophie en 1947, å Lund, å prendre comme 
theme: »Le Probléme du probléme»>; il est possible en effet que 
ce succés méme dénote un caractére assez important de V'orienta- 
tion philosophique actuelle. 

Dans Pl'antiquité le mot n'était guégre employé que par les 
mathématiciens dans le sens technique qu'il a gardé. Si nous 
ouvrons le Commentaire sur Euclide de Proclus”, qui est fort 
bien informé de I'histoire des mathématiques, nous y trouvons 


2 Ed. Friedlein, p: 77, 7. 
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que, par opposition au théoréme qui se propose de déduite une 
propriété d'un tre mathématique de son essence, donnée dans la 
définition, le probléme cherche å construire une grandeur dans 
ses relations avec d'autres (par exemple diviser une droite en 
moyenne et extréme raison), et la solution nous fait assister å 
la genése de cette grandeur. L'expression s'étend å I'astronomie 
mathématique et Platon lui-méme I'emploie dans la République” 
pour désigner la recherche de la combinaison des cercles ä mou- 
vement uniforme qui doivent expliquer I'apparence du mouve- 
ment varié des planétes; mais un platonicien, comme Speusippe, 
répugne å I'employer et veut que tout en géométrie soit théoréme; 
car le probleéme nous annonce la génération d'une grandeur, et 
»il Nn'y a pas de génération dans les choses éternelles»”. Il y a, 
dans la collection d'Aristote une compilation, intitulée Problémes, 
dont la date est tardive (V:e ou VI:e sigcle, estime Léon Robin), 
et dont le titre par conséquent n'est pas d'Aristote; il contient å 
cöté de problémes mathématiques des questions relatives å la 
biologie et å la morale. Mais toujours, comme en mathématiques, 
le probléme se rapporte å une question concréte, limitée, définie, 
dont la position méme suppose la préexistence de la science å 
Pintérieur de laquelle il est posé, science qui donnera les moyens 
de le résoudre.. Le probléme n'a qu'une place restreinte. 

Il y a pourtant une exception, et elle est de grande importance: 
dans les Topiques, cette cuvre consacrée å I'art de la discussion, 
Aristote définit ainsi le probléme ?: »La différence du probléme 
et de la proposition tient å la maniére dont est posée la question. 
Si on dit par exemple: animal pédestre et bipéde est la définition 
de I'homme, m'est-ce pas? on obtient une proposition. Si, par 
contre, on dit: Est-ce que animal pédestre et bipéde est, ou non, 
la définition de I homme? c'est lå un probléme». Autrement dit, 
tandis que la définition n'envisage qu'une thése que I'on demande 
d'admettre, le probléme considére comme possible le contraire 
de Ja thése proposée, et il appelle å la fois I'examen des argu- 

1..530:B. 


2UProclus 7/7, 20. 
T, 4, 101 B 29. 
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ments en faveur de cette thése et contre elle; il est essentielle- 
ment dialectique, et par lå bien utile å la philosophie puisque 
»la possibilité d'apporter aux problémes des arguments dans les 
deux sens nous fera découvrir plus facilement la vérité et I'erreur 
dans chaque cas». Le probléme est donc avant tout conscience 
d'une alternative "; il oppose I'esprit å lui-méme. Et nous avons 
sans doute ici un des points de départ de la philosophie. La 
philosophie a commencé lorsque les affirmations de la conscience 
spontanée sur I'homme et sur l'univers sont devenues problé- 
matiques. 

Le charpentier, I'architecte, le sculpteur savent ce qu'est la 
matiére sur laquelle ils travaillent; le laboureur, le marin savent 
ce que sont les éléments, la terre, la mer, I'atmosphére, qui leur 
résistent ou leur sont favorables; I'homme religieux qui est, par 
les rites, en rapport avec son dieu, est assuré de son existence; et 
toutes ces relations vitales (au sens plein du mot) engendrent 
bien chez eux une foule variée de problémes pratiques que peut 
seule résoudre l'expérience; mais nul d'entre eux ne songe å 
poser, å I'égard de ces objets qui occupent leur vie entiére, les 
problémes philosophiques que se sont posés les Ioniens ou leurs 
successeurs: Qu'est-ce que la matieére? Quelle est l'origine des 
éléments? Les dieux existent-ils et quelle est leur nature? C'est 
que, aux yeux de nul d'entre eux, il n'y a dalternative: la 
matiére, les éÉléments, le dieu s'imposent comme des réalités in- 
discutables. Pour qu'il y ait probléme; il faut commencer par 
douter que ces réalités soient bien foncierement ce qu'elles parais- 
sent étre, qu'elles aient toujours la forme qu'elles ont maintenant, 
par se demander si Dieu existe et quelle est sa nature; il faut, en 
un mot, qu'il y ait une alternative: La matiére est-elle cela ou 
non? Dieu existe-t-il ou non? 

1 D'une maniére assez artificielle, Proclus parait tenir å faire entrer ce carac- 
tére dans la définition du probléme mathématique, quand il dit: »inscrire un angle 
droit dans un demi-cercle ne créé pas un probleéme; car V'angle inscrit y est tou- 
jours droit. Diviser une droite en parties égales crée un probléme: car on peut 
aussi la diviser en parties inégales», le cas est bien différent; car il s'agit de deux 
probleémes distincts et non d'une alternative dont les termes s'excluent récipro- 


quement. 
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On voit que, comme la probléme mathématique suppose une 
science antérieure å lui, le probléme dialectique suppose aussi un 
ensemble d'assertions au milieu desquelles il nait. Autrement 
dit le problématique suppose toujours du »métaproblématique». 
Mais le métaproblématique n'est pas le méme dans les deux cas; 
dans la dialectique il n'est pas fait d'assertions scientifiques cer- 
taines mais d'opinions plus ou moins probables selon qu'elles 
sont ou non traditionelles, qu'elles sont celles de tous ou de quel- 
ques-uns, celles des sages ou des ignorants. Si I'on n'a pour 
résoudre le probléme dialectique (c'est-å-dire pour choisir un des 
termes de P'alternatives) que des matériaux de ce genre, il ne sera 
jamais résolu å la rigueur, et l'incertitude des prémisses se re- 
trouvera dans la conclusion. La philosophie risquera alors d'en 
rester å I'exposition antithétique des raisons pro et contre, sans 
aucune conclusion; c'est bien ce qui est arrivé chez les sophistes 
du V:e et du IV:e siecle, et le scepticisme postérieur, qui s'est 
renouvelé tant de fois jusqu'å nos jours, met sa complaisance dans 
cette situation; méme en dehors du scepticisme, I'exposé dialec- 
tique du pour et contre est au moins considéré comme un préli- 
minaire indispensable de la philosophie comme on le voit dans 
les articles successifs de la Somme théologique de saint Thomas, 
sans parler du pari de Pascal, de V'antithétique de la raison pure 
de Kant, des dilemmas de la Mé&taphysique de Renouvrier. Le 
fameux exercice de la seconde partie du Parménide est, selon une 
interprétation å laquelle je m'associe pleinement, une stylisation 
de ce procédé dialectique, montrant que I'on peut tout affimer et 
tout nier de la thése de Parménide sur I'unité de I'&tre et du 
contraire de cette thése. 

La philosophie ne serait peut-étre pas sortie de cette situation 
sans Socrate. Les dialogues socratiques de Platon nous montrent 
un Socrate, dialecticien certes, mais qui intériorise en quelque 
sorte le débat dialectique par I'examen qu'il fait de son inter- 
locuteur; il crée chez celui-ci la conscience pénible d'une contra- 
diction intime; le pour et le contre, au lieu d'&tre chacun soutenu 
par un adversaire distinct se révélent ä la conscience comme inté- 
rieurs å elle-méme, comme une dissociation qu'elle ne peut sup- 
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porter. Le probléme est alors de sortir de I'opinion instable, de 
réviser cette métaproblématique, qui est responsable de cette in- 
certitude. Le röle de Socrate fut de faire sentir la contradiction 
intime comme une douleur et presque comme un remords. Le 
probléme de la métaproblématique, ou, pour étre plus clair, la 
découverte d'assertions philosophiques certaines, soustraites par 
leur nature å I'examen dialectique, ce fut lå et cela reste sans 
doute le probléme philosophique essentiel; en faire I'histoire, ce 
serait faire I'histoire de notre philosophie tout entiére: la vision 
platonicienne du Bien, les idées claires de Descartes, le fait pri- 
mitif chez Maine de Biran, la structure dialectique de I'esprit 
chez Hegel, la valeur de la science dans le positivisme, Vintui- 
tion bergsonienne, tous ces facteurs originels de la pensée philo- 
sophique appartiennent å la métaproblématique. Les philoso- 
phies auxquelles nous nous référons sont des philosophies qui 
n'admettent pas l'alternative et dont le développement est fait, 
pourrait-on dire, de théorémes plutöt que de problémes”'. Dans 
un aussi vaste sujet, je me contenterai de quelques remarques 
succinctes, pour éclairer les vues qui précédent: 

1. On sait quelles précautions il faut, en philosophie, pour 
poser un probléme, et combien il est plus facile qu'ailleurs de 
glisser dans les pseudoproblémes ou dans les problémes insolu- 
bles. T'activité des plus grands penseurs, de Kant par exemple, 
s'est suttout employée å changer la position des problémes, et il 
I'a changée quand il s'est apergu que la métaproblématique dont 
on attendait leur solution, les faisait évanouir plus qu'il ne les 
résolvait. Par exemple, faire dépendre la solution du probléme 
moral de vues théorétiques sur la nature ou sur Dieu, c'est le 
faire évanouir, en négligeant le caractére essentiel de la volonté 
morale, I'autonomie ”. Ici le probléme disparait par une sorte de 
uetdpaois es äkrko yévoc; ailleurs par exemple chez Condillac, 
il sévanouit par une réduction abusive, lorsque les phénoménes 


1 Dans VEthique de Spinoza, qui suit pourtant la méthode euclidienne, il n'y 
a pas trace de probléme. 

2 Voir sur ce point les excellentes observations d'Heinrich Barth, Philosophie 
der praktischen Vernunft, 1927, p. 84, 19. 
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les plus complexes de la conscience sont pris pour une sensation 
transformée. Comme on le voit par ces exemples, le danger, en 
philosophie, c'est de fausser le caractére original des problémes, 
en les rapportant å une métaproblématique qui ne leur con- 
vient pas. 

2. Cette remarque permet de comprendre toute la portée de 
I'assertion bien connue de Bergson: »En philosophie, un pro- 
bléme bien posé est un probléme résolu». Tandis que, en mathé- 
matiques, aprés avoir posé le probléme, on cherche les données 
acquises dont la combinaison permettra de les résoudre, il semble 
bien en effet que, en philosophie, leur position méme n'est pas 
possible 'si on ne les voit dans le cadre de la métaproblématique 
qui leur convient. On ne trouve pas en philosophie cet ordre 
linéaire et progressif que I'on voit ' en mathématiques; la pensée 
philosophique est circulaire; les problémes qu'elle se pose et les 
principes par lesquels elle entend les résoudre sont mutuellement 
dépendants, sans qu'il y ait pour cela cercle vicieux. Que I'on 
songe, par exemple, aux problémes de la genése de V'intelligence 
et de la genése de la matiere dans VÉvolution créatrice; ces pro- 
blémes ne seraient pas méme posés, si nous n'avions intuition 
d'une certaine diminution ou chute de I'élan vital, intuition qui 
sert en méme temps å les résoudre, mais qui, å son tour, est 
affermie et renforcée par cette solution méme. Et pour prendre 
un exemple dans une philosophie d'une inspiration tout autre: 
le probleme de la matiére, qui est un vieux probléme, ne serait 
pas résolu comme il I'est par Descartes, si celui-ci, dans sa méta- 
problématique, ne posait I'exigence, pour elle, d'&tre I'objet d'une 
idée claire et distincte; mais le mécanisme universel, fondé sur 
cette solution, raffermit ä son tour ce principe qui n'aurait aucun 
sens sil restait sans application. 

3. Ce que je viens de dire permettra de juger une thése curieuse 
de M. Gabriel Marcel sur la »distinction du mystérieux et du 
problématique. Le probléme est quelque chose qu'on rencontre, 

1 ou que I'on s'imagine voir, si I'on suit les vues de M. Gonseth et d'autres 


mathématiciens qui pensent que les mathématiques sont obligées de revenir å leurs 
principes et en raison méme du progrés qu'elles font. 
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qui barre la route. Il est tout entier devant moi. Au contraire, 
le mystére est quelque chose oå je me trouve engagé, qui n'est 
pas tout entier devant moi»". »Philosopher, pour Gabriel Marcel, 
dit M. Thibon, commentant ce passage, c'est moins élucider un 
probléme que participer å un mystére»”. D'aprés cette thése, le 
probleme est public; il se pose en droit pour tous et de la méme 
maniére pour tous (Bien existe-t-il? L' homme est-il libre?) et 
il concerne la raison et V'intelligence. Le mystére est privé ou 
tout au plus collectif, n' existant que pour un groupe d'hommes 
déterminé; les initiés, en y prenant part, sont modifiés dans leur 
étre plus encore que la connaissance. Mais cette distinction n'est 
admissible que si le mystére se référe å une religion révélée; å 
part ce trait, on peut dire que toute philosophie tend vers une 
sagesse et vers une transformation intime de I'homme; elle aussi, 
elle nous »engage»; la position d'un probléme est moins celle 
d'un »obstacle qui nous barre la route» que I'expression d'une 
intuition profonde qui se réveéle å nous par ce probleéme Jui- 
måéme. 

Concluons donc, en général, que les problémes philosophiques 
n' existent pas en eux-mémes, séparément, de sorte qu'on les re- 
trouve identiques, mais qu'ils sont des moments dans une pensée 
philosophique d'ensemble qui contient leur position et leur solu- 
tion. Il resterait ä voir comment cette conception permettrait 
d'envisager, dans la philosophie, un progrés réel avec qui, au 
premier abord, elle semble peu compatible. 


1! Du Refus å UlInvocation, p. 96. 
> Revue de philosophie, 1946, p. 149. 


Some Aspects of Samuel Alexander's 
Philosophy'. 
By 


Philippe Devauzx. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I have progressively realized during these last days, how bold 
I was when, after having been invited by the Vice-Chancellor of 
this University as a visiting Professor from the liberated coun- 
tries, I agreed to give a lecture on some aspects of Samuel 
Alexander's philosophy, in the very place where he lived and 
gave such brilliant lectures to so many generations of students 
and took such an active part in the life of this University. 

My real fear is that the persons who knew Professor Alexander 
much better than I and who were acquainted with the gentle and 
most charming man he was, with the social magnetism radiating 
so naturally from him, might be disappointed to find him very 
unlike the intellectual portrait I am trying to give of him here 
this evening. But that is how it is. John Scott Erigenus' doctrine 
has been said to be appreciated by the Palatine contemporary 


1 The present paper, published by the courtesy of the Editors of Theoria, was 
delivered at the University of Manchester as a public lecture in February 1947. 

The writer, author of a book entitled »Le Systéme d' Alexander» (Paris, Vrin) 
was the guest of the University. The text read before the Academic Authorities 
of the University and the mancunian audience, Professor D. E. Emmet, in the 
Chair, has not been modified. 


The author wishes here to express his deep gratitude to the Editors of 
Theoria. 
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scholars as a sort of Scot's porridge. After this lecture, Alexan- 
der's doctrine will appear, I am afraid, like a sort of dehydrated 
soup. As soon as a philosopher becomes a celebrity in his own 
country and abroad, he must in fact submit to the regulations 
of what the late William James would have called the tyranny of 
"the philosophic bureaucracy'. I am not quite sure that if Plato 
or Descartes or even Kant, much neater to us (chronologically 
speaking, if not otherwise) were to come back and hear all the 
noise that has been made about their sayings and writings 
they would refuse to stay but ask leave to depart at once for a 
more Elysean place. As it is, they all have to tolerate it, as silent 
ghosts of the immarescible reality of the future and of the very 
complexities of survival in these rather reduced metapsychic con- 
ditions. 

A little more than thirty years ago, Alexander entered the 
main door of fame and notoriety, as we say. He entered this 
»lion's cage» with his light portable luggage of personal anec- 
dotes and prevented himself from becoming a prisoner of his 
own legend. So much the better. He came in with a rather 
far-reaching philosophical outlook systematically displayed »>in 
the grand manner» but joined quietly and simply the gallery of 
Western philosophers. 

He was born in 59, in a romantic Jewish quarter of the Sidney 
(N.S. W.) of that time, in a sort of Dickensian atmosphere, his 
father, a saddler, having died of consumption before the birth 
of Samuel. Later on, the family having moved to Melbourne, 
he went to a picturesque college of that place, the Wesley 
College, and after that, to England where he went through the 
usual academic training, at Oxford. Possibly at Balliol under 
the leadership of Jowett, the great Greek scholar, he started his 
first attack of metaphysical flu, which is a very insiduous sort 
of bacillus; once you have caught it you can never get rid of it. 
Having read over one of Alexander's essays, Jowett could not 
help saying, putting his platonic glasses on his forehead: »It's 
extraordinary what a fascination metaphysics seems to possess 
for certain minds — it's like falling in love; but, said he, you get 
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over it after a time». The most sensible masters make sometimes 
such mistaken prognostics. Very proudly, after a long Vacation, 
Alexander told Jowett he had read all Hegel. »Well, said 
Jowett, it's a great thing to have read the whole of Hegel; but 
now that you have read him, I advise you to forget him again.» 
As for so many other young men of his generation, it took 
Alexander a long time to free himself from Hegelian seductions 
and from the idealistic inspiration derived from Nettleship, 
Green and Bradley. He was still hesitant when he wrote his first 
book Moral order and Progress, asking himself whether it should 
not have been taken from a more idealistic point of view or from 
a more deliberate naturalistic standpoint, either Spencerian or 
Darwinian, and he tried to adopt a scarcely satisfactory middle 
course. And so he remained until he went to Germany and 
discovered the recent schools of experimental psychology. He 
thought, for many years, especially when he started his teaching 
in Manchester, that he could content himself with this kind of 
philosophic housekeeping and find in it full satisfaction. Any- 
how, there is always something fascinating in a complete W elt- 
anschauung; so that, when he christened his affectionate Irish 
terrier Griff — a short name for Begriff — he was surely, as the 
late John Laird once wrote, extending his humanheartedness to 
one of our companionable animals, as bachelors often incline 
to do, but I wonder if he was not also subconsciously attesting 
his hegelian first love for metaphysics. Yet I think we ought 
to be thankful for the existence of Griff. Alexander progress- 
ively discovered that the mind of his dog could not seriously 
be proposed as an incarnation of the Absolute Spirit and this 
mysterious dialogue between master and dog, induced the master 
to recognise that »we ourselves are but things among other 
things» — »members of a democracy of things». So much so that we 
might be indebted to Griff for one of the most central intuitions 
of Alexander's system. Fortunately for the historian of philosophy 
this goes back to the wise advice taken from Spinoza, saying that 
one gets wiser when one progressively de-anthropomorphises 
oneself and consequently dispenses with pouring »mind» ever)y- 
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where, and that it is enough to give it all its place and value by 
finding it by experience somewhere: in out own conscious selves. 
With the result that, thanks partly to a sociable and humble 
animal, Alexander did escape the pantheistic trap and won envi- 
able place among contemporary Western Philosophers. 

It is not a simple affair to be admitted into this Court of 
Honour and Merit. I shall therefore ask your permission, in 
order, I hope, better to understand the main position of Alexander 
and the role played by him in contemporary British and European 
schools of philosophy, to start from a seemingly remote stand- 
point, and approach the problem from a historical point of view. 
The task of the philosopher cannot and ought not to be per- 
manently the same, since he is confronted, in a given environ- 
ment, with a particular situation, not only geographically and 
historically determined, but he has to face problems which, in 
some respects, as an active member of a given tradition, are 
handed over to him and if he does reach the level and position 
of a philosopher »in the grand manner», are always genuinely 
and thoroughly recast by him in proper terms and ways. 

In my opinion, Western philosophy from its historical begin- 
ings has never ceased to present itself as a twofold complex 
taking its main springs, formulating its main problems and com- 
posing its essential attitudes out of two most important traditional 
sources, that is to say ancient tradition, largely of Greek and 
subsequently Latin origin, not to mention its Arabian outcome; 
and, on the other hand, the Jewish tradition which subsequently 
became Christian. We might easily agree on this point. Of 
this, I am quite sure. But do we always fully realize the main 
consequence of this issue? Of this I am less sure. 

Bearing in mind this main equation of our intellectual balance, 
paying constant attention of the very existence and importance 
of each separate term of the equation, we have to ask ourselves 
whether these two terms are, roughly speaking, homogeneous or 
not. This is precisely what the whole of Western philosophy did 
unceasingly ask itself for centuries. And very soon, during the 
second and the third centuries of our era, at the time of Celsius, 
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Origen, Tertulian and Augustine the dramatic heterogenity of its 
fundamental basic ideas has. been noticed by these prominent 
pagan and christian doctrinaires who asked for new and better, 
and sometimes even drastic amalgamation or separation of the 
two main sources. If we agree on this dual nature of Western 
thought, its history will appear as a periodic and everlasting 
desire for compromise between these contrasting trends of 
thought and ways of thinking, and lots of misunderstandings 
concerning philosophy itself, its aims and scope, can be dissipated, 
or, at least, the respective reasons and motives entering into its 
complex nature can be better disentangled from each other. 

I should like first of all to show briefly why in my opinion the 
Ancient and the Jewish-Christian traditions, taken as conditional 
traditions of Western philosophy, are originally quite opposite, 
nay, let us say, quite antagonistic. Further on, I will just try 
to indicate how it happens in some wellknown examples of our 
European movements of thought, that some compromises were at- 
tempted by philosophers who are better acquainted with the 
antagonistic character of these two traditions. We shall have 
to see in what sense, confronted with the numerous sollicitations 
of contemporary thought, Alexanders” philosophy, has, in its 
time, played a great part in solving analogous problems, re-stated 
of course for new reasons and motives. And I will venture in 
conclusion some remarks on his conception of time. 


Xx + 


Generally speaking, we got from the Ancients, who slowly 
emancipated themselves from magical superstitions and from 
feudal routines during the period covering the seventh to the 
fourth century in Greece, a general cosmology, more or less con- 
densed into one coherent system first by the Platonician and 
Aristotelian schools and later on, during the Alexandrinian 
period, by Ptolemy and his disciples. 

From this period onwards, although with some adventurous 
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interruptions, Western speculation has been haunted by a very 
special form of rationalism, in which the esthetic sense of 
qualitative harmony is persistently seeking further satisfaction, 
in which the feeling of proportionality and relatively important 
selected measurable ratios or relationships between definite terms 
is predominant. The terms, involved in such relationships were 
taken from three philosophical standpoints: firstly, from a 
ontological standpoint, which means that the terms or entities in 
question were supposed to condense into themselves all actual 
real, efficient and final amount of being ever possible; secondly, 
from an epistemological standpoint which means that all these 
entities were identified with the only true ones Knowledge and 
Science are concerned; thirdly, from an axiological standpoint, 
which means that these entities were held as the only worth- 
while, as the highest standards of value ever attainable, for their 
very measure of znity, as far as truth, goodness and beauty may 
be concerned. These three philosophical points of view were 
rather confused and uncritically asserted together, during that 
period of Western speculation but they were always present in 
this special form of what might be called a closed rationalism. 
These entities, definite in type and range, received different 
names; some philosophers called them Ideas, others Essences or 
Forms, others again Numbers, or even Law after a juridical 
model, or sometimes indivisible elements such as Atoms, and so on, 
according as their bias was mathematical, physical or naturalistic. 

On the whole, these entities constituted just the real, eternal, 
one world permeable to human understanding. 

Anyhow, considering all that the mediterranean civilisation dis- 
covered and learned about Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy and 
Physics it may well be proud of its theoretical abilities, if not of 
its rare experimental performances; and it can certainly be 
pleased with its wonderful dialectical subtleties. And so it was. 
When the Pythagoreans discovered that the height of the tone 
is proportionate in a definite ratio to the length of the string 
used to produce it, they thought they had entered upon a new 
world, hidden from the multitude, open only to the happy few 
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— to the mathematicians of their congregations. Extended in 
a proper way, this very same logical interpretation ought finally, 
they thought, to give the key to all the various qualities whatso- 
ever afforded by the physical world. This is a dream we have 
not finished dreaming with the Greeks. 

We do still believe, sometimes in a more secular way since the 
Renaissance and the XVIIIth century, that human understanding, 
left to itself without any extraneous help, is able by a proper 
methodic way of approach, which requires high tension in order 
to obtain finally adequateness, coherence and exhaustiveness, to 
discover important generalities concerning the world and to go 
behind the scene of the immediate apparent and visible world 
(otherwise hopelessly diverse). We then land or are supposed 
to land in a well-structured, in a pervasive and uniform 
rationalized reality. Today we only require more experimental 
skill and method than our forerunners did. We have only trans- 
formed their close rationalism into what may be called an open 
rationalism. 

Anyhow, the Ancient Greeks believed that it was possible to 
contemplate with, so to speak, the naked eye of intelligence the 
harmonious invisible connections and relations holding all the 
order of things together. As we have learned since then this 
oversimplified conception of types of order permeating uni- 
versally and by necessity the actual world, gave so much satis- 
faction to their supporters, in the classical times of Greece, that 
their successors conceived a comfortable astronomical universe 
well-fitted for their most familiar, geometrical and physical dis- 
coveries and for their speculative patterns. It led to a geocentric 
conception of a spherical universe having the earth as its absolute 
centre of gravity and receiving from its most subtle and ethereal 
remote parts a continuous contamination, unfluencing its inner 
parts, permitting the everlasting merry-go-round of the planets, 
consequently the different regular rythms of the seasons, and 
consequently. permitting all the corruptible bodies, plants and 
animals on Earth, to run periodically from birth to death in a 
constant, normal and regular succession of types. So that some 
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proportion of celestial eternity, of divine immortality, of absolute 
constancy was believed to impregnate and permeate definitely 
through and through all the world, from its external borders unto 
its central Kernel. 

This clear-cut notion of definite types of eternal objects in- 
duced the Greeks of the classical times to associate with it a rather 
Optimistic view concerning the nature of the world in itself. 
Since the world in which they lived could degenerate in dis- 
orderly conflicts, they admitted that these latter were not due to 
malignity but to ignorance. As soon as people cease to behave 
in conformity with the determinate principles ruling the real 
world, they plunge into anarchy. Not being good-natured, people 
cannot get wiser or better than they actually are. Even in the 
most troubled period of Greece, what a comfort for the Wise, 
either an Epicuran, or a Stoic, or even a Sceptic, since proud and 
self-satisfied, knowing the real order reigning over the world, he 
could not help being happy. 

As a result, such a philosophical culture could not be for the 
sake and the lot of the many, and it conformed to the social 
structure of the City of that time: to its fundamental aristocratic 
structure. Perhaps, this social state of affairs too is responsible 
for the purely virsle outlook of the Greeks. In their contempt 
for unexperienced childhood and youth, for weak and inferior 
womanhood, they thought, that man in his complete maturity 
and full intellectual capacity was the measure of all standards. 
With his propensity to command, rule, forsee and watch over 
important matters, without interfering with purely negligible ones 
which were handed over to the slaves, the only possible manual 
executors, at a time when there was no machinery, man was 
supposed to be more humane by considering his fellowmen and 
the world in a contem plative theoretical way rather than in an 
active practical one. 

: Without pursuing the argument further we may conclude that 
all the Ancient tradition was essentially rationalistic, optimistic, 
aristocratic, virile and contemplative. 


x + 
+ 
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If we now turn towards the Semitic and Christian sources of 
Western tradition, we find quite the opposite picture. 

Generally speaking, the aboriginal Jewish tradition spread out 
from religious habits of a rather primitive kind. One can, of 
course, find the same primitiveness in any early religious back- 
ground of any people and the Greek gods as well as the Latin 
ones do not especially differ from the Mana of the Maoris or from 
the tribal eloim of Israél. The only difference consists in the 
way in which each tradition developed. The Ancient Greeks 
succeeded in a more profane and elaborate attitude. The Jewish 
Christians never succeeded in this, except on a reduced scale, later 
on, under the influence of Alexandrinian rationalism, with Philo 
for instance. 

Every primitive-minded people initiates its slow ascent towards 
highest civilization (if it is fortunate enough ever to reach it) by 
first believing in the actual existence of material substances, not 
inert at all, but animated by energetic forces especially con- 
centrated in some privileged beings, in some exceptional words, 
in some definite behaviours and conducts endowed with high 
formalist or symbolic meaning. 

In all these primitive religious attitudes, all sorts of beneficient 
or malignant powers are supposed to be spread all over earth, 
heavens, waters and woods, and to be essentially concentrated in 
some animals (the lamb, for instance, in semitic mountain tribes, 
whose blood is taken in ritual communion) or in some vegetables 
or trees (the terebinth-tree in the Quadech Valley) or in some 
black meteörites, having a fertilizing effect on women and crops. 
All these possess more or less vitalizing virtues that can be kept 
for some useful purposes by adequate magical rites. 

At length, all these powerful and various eloim were concen- 
trated into one special almighty God, called Jehovah, granting the 
political, administrative, military, jurisdictional, religious, moral 
and social znity of Israel and its allied or subject neighbours, 
living under the Mosaic Law. After many adventures there 
came the most glorious period of the Jewish state, ruled by the 
Kings, David, Saul and Salomon: a short and brilliant period, 
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soon interrupted by agrarian crises, inner strikes and rebellion, 
and leading to the movement of the so-called Prophers. These 
latter were social and religious reformers in revolt against cen- 
tralised authority, against what they called corruption and luxury 
of urban life, claiming a return to primitive simpler customs 
and to ancestral religious community-life. 

Everyone knows that from that epoch onwards, Israel entered 
into a period of decay and lived haunted by the mystic promise 
of a national-born Saviour. Although we have few documents 
about all this, it seems very likely that the Christian revival was 
the supreme outcome of the prophetic movement, having many 
points in commun with the latter; but that, at the same time, it 
was a disruption within the scholarly Jewish tradition, a sort of 
extremist social agitation associated with a religious and moral 
revival. 

Anyhow, in its traditional form popularized later on by the 
Gospels it appears on the whole to have emphasized the inner 
religious feeling in its innermost affective and emotional rootings, 
opening the Heavenly Kingdom, not to the Doctors of Law, not 
to the casuists and jurists, known contemptuously as the Pharis- 
ians, but to the poor humble innoncent, to naive sincere humane- 
hearted men and women, to the unlearned shepherd and fisher- 
man of Galilee, to the sinful Madgdalen, the busy Martha and 
the zealous propagandist Mary. 

This teaching reaches its highest climax in the Sermons on the 
Mount. In all its developments, it presents itself as a curious 
mixture of fanatical social resentment and of mild-heartedness, 
as an insistant appeal for non-violence taken as a moral technique 
and social standard for peaceful human relations expanded in 
christian brotherhood and love. All this was a purely Jewish 
affair and it had to be rendered palatable for the Gentiles. This 
was the task of Paul of Tarsus: 

But if we try to understand all this Jewish-Christian tradition 
just before it reached the strategical points of the Roman Empire 
and was consequently altered in some respects, we cannot help 
noticing that it was essentially a religious and moral tradition, 
2 
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without any consistent cosmological outlook, thus opened to any 
further influence; that it was concerned with a community way 
of living based on a deep fanatic emotional background, con- 
temptuous of any intellectual rationalization whatsoever — 
primarily of irrational inspiration. On the other hand, it is 
remarkable that, starting from the lowest level of society, the 
most disinherited one, being as it was proletarian and revolution- 
ary, supported by the poor, the crafstmen, the sailors, the dockers 
in the harbours, by the servants, the women in the families, it 
inevitably so happened that soczally the Christian teaching was 
first addressed to all the disclassed and displaced persons of the 
Empire. 

Furthermore the first Christians were all anxiously believing 
that a dreadful catastrophe was impending over the world, that 
after a large crash, the City, Urbs Romana, hell of corruption 
and sin, should burn, in a final trial and that the Day of Punish- 
ment and reward would come with the mystical ressurection of 
Christ and his followers. ' 

A pessimistic neurotic outlook appears as the most deeply- 
rooted trait of this first tradition. But, at the same time, it is the 
main source of a very important idea incorporated later on in 
Western thought: the idea that human beings are the actors of a 
drama, that they are personally involved in a historical course 
whete time has a tragic sense, where time has to be taken 
seriously. 

This pessimistic interpretation of history and duration strikes 
you from beginning up to end in the Jewish-Christian story of 
the human race. It looks upon the existence of the world and 
of man as the outcome of a creative fiat out of nothingness 
abruptly, setting the world out of the reach of human under- 
standing. The tale runs on, no longer comforting: since Paradise 
is spoiled by the sin of its finest creature. And the sin is, by the 
way, denounced as a desire for knowledge. This second episode 
is a source of human despair. For generations it burdens human- 
ity's shoulders, until God's Son Himself, after having spread 
over all this darkness a ray of sunshine, sacrificed Himself; and 
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the stupidity of human sinners renders all this still more de- 
pressing. Atleast, the Last Judgment is prophetically announced 
as a sort of reward for all those who do not tolerate this lament- 
able succession of injustices. Not many literatures have given 
such a pessimistic and humiliating view of humanity. Even the 
Greek tragedy, with all its religious background, conceived the 
Fate of its heroes as contributing to the efficient purification of 
the listeners attending the festival of Harvest and Crop. 

This pitiful conception of humanity in the Jewish-Christian 
tradition gives history its full meaning: the world has an absolute 
beginning, it develops itself into an irreversible succession of 
episodes and it has an end, a final fatal destiny. Surely it appears 
at the antipode of the joyful conception of eternity cultivated by 
the Ancient Greeks. 

Being irrational and emotional, romantic and passionate, 
pessimistic, proletarian, feminist and activist, the original Jewish- 
Christian tradition contrasted fundamentally with the Ancient 
Greek tradition purely rationalist, intellectualist, contemplative, 
dispassionate, fond of timelessness, optimistic, aristocratic and 
virile. 

Nevertheless all these contrasted items have made just one 
world, just one main civilization — after many divorces, many 
compromises, many struggles, many concealments. 

But this is rather a long story, and I shall not venture to tell 


it here now. 
Ko or Xx 


When Alexander delivered his Gifford Lectures in 1915, he 
was then at the crossroads, having acquired a full and lucid com- 
prehension of his own position and having spent the preceding 
ten years on its analytical requirements. "Thus, in 1920, when 
his master work Space, Time and Deity was published, it im- 
mediately appeared as the expression of the most systematic piece 
of philosophical work that had been produced for a long time in 
his country and abroad. 
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Every systematic thinker is confronted with a painful decision, 
rendered today much more of a strain by the general orientation 
of modern philosophy. As we have seen, in Western philosophy, 
no doctrine of any importance has failed to give an appropriate 
answer to one of the three, or concurrently to all the three main 
questions of philosophical interest; what is ultimately reality? 
What are the ultimate foundations of Knowledge and science? 
Why do we ultimately attribute value to some things, refusing 
it to others? 

These three orders of problems, being interconnected, have 
often been mixed up, philosophers failing to separate them 
methodically. And when it so happens that they are considered 
as separate problems, sometimes reality is considered as more 
important than Knowledge and value; sometimes, Knowledge is 
held more important than reality or value, sometimes, value is 
taken as commanding both reality and Knowledge. 

Thus, a certain scale of values, in conformity with the Know- 
ledge of that time, was commanding the dogmatic theory of 
reality and the approriate theory of Knowledge of the Ancient 
Greeks. A certain distuption was introduced into this scale of 
values by the Christian outlook and, during the Middle Ages, 
after the Dark ages, a long time was spent before the learned 
and scholarly people of that time could recuperate and amalgam- 
ate the legacy of the Ancient Greeks. How to reconcile Greek 
impersonal immortality with personal Christian hope of survival, 
for instance? Eternity with time and change? Universality with 
singularity? Conflicting opinions, severe reactions against hetero- 
doxy were the price of this conquest. And, when the restoration 
of the Ancient tradition was completed by the humanistic effort 
of the scholars and thinkers of the Renaissance, it promoted the 
wonderful rise of modern science, from Galileo and Descartes, 
Huyghens and Newton, to Leibnitz and Lagrange, Maupertuis 
and Laplace. All this made it the more urgent that a consistent 
view of the world should be formed in conformity: with the new 
scientific outlook and a view able to give to the still continuing 
Christian inspiration of its thinkers stimulated by the Spirit of 
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Reformation its appropriate and due place. This was a delicate 
piece of art ever to be renewed. To it we owe the great classical 
philosophical systems of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Kant. 

During the modern times, from Descartes up to Kant, the main 
tendency has been to ask first: what are the ultimate foundations 
of Knowledge? Where does the evidence provided by science 
come from? How do we know? Is there any validity in any kind 
of Knowledge? All the other problems: What is ultimately reality? 
Why do we attribute value to some things and not to others? — 
all these were considered as subordinate problems. A drastic 
critical examination of the conditions, nature and limits of human 
understanding, was thought to be of first importance. 

This issued in modern times into two main trends of thought: 
the first gave, a fresh expression to the late rationalism of the 
Middle Ages, condensed in the theory of Substance, interpreted 
as an independent existent whose nature could be 'rationalized 
with the help of the new mathematical-physics. A great many 
thinkers on the continent emphasized thus the idealistic aspect of 
rationalism: they considered the conditioning of knowledge, in 
its highest measure of certitude, by thought itself as the unique 
source of logical internal coherence and truth. They asked the 
same rationality, the same evidence for the making of science 
and for the verities of faith. 

On the other hand, a great many English thinkers giving a 
fresh expression to the importance of observed stubborn facts in 
the building up of knowledge, emphasized the em pirical aspect 
of knowledge, its sensorial context, and its genetical and as- 
sociative formation. As far as theory of knowledge is concerned, 
the attempt made by Kant, at the fall of the XVIIIth century, 
to find a middle-way between these two views, constitued the 
most well-balanced system of that epoch. 

These continuous inner crises of European thought have been 
deeply felt, more deeply than I can suggest. The doctrinal con- 
flicts between empiricism and rationalism, the controversial dis- 
agreements between idealism and realism, and the polemics on 
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religious and moral subjects, could not have the least sense or 
significance, if they had not been inspired by motives concerned 
with the status of man himself in the world, in other words with 
man taken with all his measure of inner life, and all his feeling 
of social pressure in a given environment, upon which he intents 
the react as adequately and widely as possible. The uneasy adapt- 
ation in European consciousness of subjectivity and objectivity is 
but one aspect again of the continous antagonism between our 
two main traditions. 

Anyhow, it amply accounts for the fact that contemporary 
philosophy is still hesitant and involved in similar crises. But 
there are further reasons for this. 

Owing to the tremendous importance of biology and psych- 
ology, during the second half of the XIXth century, owing to 
the fact that the classical foundations of the unity of science have 
been deeply shaken during the same period, there are many 
reasons for accepting the view that the different sorts of 
pragmatism, issuing mainly from the evolutionary theory held 
by Darwin and Spencer, were a reaction against the purely 
negative opposition to metaphysics of the positivist and materialist 
scientists of that time, and also as a reaction against the too 
systematic vacuous logomachy initiated by the Hegelians in 
Germany. These different sorts of pragmatism, promoted by 
such different types of minds as Lotze, Schiller, James, Nietzsche, 
Poincaré, Bergson, Tyrell, Dewey and Blondel, were all only 
attempts to build up coherent views of experience, purely on a 
basis of valuation, in other words on views having in common 
the main characteristic that their supporters believed the central 
metaphysical experience to consist in a dialectics of valuation, all 
considerations of reality and knowledge being purely dependent 
on it. And it is not purely an accident that their converging 
efforts tended often to some new restoration of religious and 
moral values. 

But this happens not to have been the case of British phil- 
osophy. Although there has been a strong feeling of sympathy 
for an epistomological basis in metaphysics, due to a large extent 
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to German idealistic influence on such thinkers as Green, Caird, 
Bradley or Mc Taggart, the radicalism of their German models 
has in many respects been tempered by more pedestrian common- 
sense considerations. Nevertheless all these thinkers were sub- 
ordinating the status of being to the systematical coherent unity 
of a self-contained Absolute Spirit, making thus Mind dialectic- 
ally the measure of everything. 

A third position could have been taken, uneasy to grasp with- 
out occasional misunderstandings, a position subordinating again 
any problem to problems of reality. This position has been held, 
here and abroad, more or less deliberately by the so-called new 
realists. Among the most prominent of these latter, G. E. Moore, 
Bertrand Russell, C. D. Broad and, in some respects A. N. White- 
head, are the best known, to say nothing about the American new 
realists, or about Meinong and Husserl in Germany, or about 
Meyerson in France, and about new scolasticism in several coun- 
tries. 

Having many points in common with them, Alexander has 
been nevertheless an isolated seeker, of a rare intrepidity and 
systematic grasp. Any complete philosophical doctrine proceeds 
usually from a two-sided dialectical approach, already emphazied 
since the time of Plato. Genetically, it starts from some given 
experience, in all its roughness and stubborn abruptness; then it 
reacts upon the given traditional interpretations of it, usually 
conflicting by reason of their manysidedness; it proceeds further 
to several tentative analyses of its own and, after having tried 
several systematic patterns or models, it adventurously choose 
some of them which seem to be the best fitted to the whole of 
experience. 

This is how purely ascending dialectics usually works. This 
was the way it worked for Alexander during a very decisive 
period of his life from 1906 up to 1915. 

It is sometimes followed by a more elaborate systematic one, 
which amounts to the display of descending dialectics. Here 
everything is taken over again. No longer in the chronological 
order of discovery, but in a quite different descriptive and ex- 
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planatory order. The descending dialectics of the metaphysician 
starts from what is logically primitive and proceeds, step by step, 
from the primitive towards the derivative, from the principles 
towards the consequences, and, generally, from the simplest 
elements of experience towards the more and more complex ones, 
restoring all the architecture of experience from its basic found- 
ations up to the top. 

Space-Time, as is well-known, plays in Alexander's doctrine a 
prominent role. It is a basic principle, extending over all the 
varieties of being and experience its far-reaching insistent tyranny 
and its warm benevolence at the same time. In my opinion, it 
plays in Alexander's philosophy the role of a conciliatory prin- 
ciple proposed as the wisest and most reasonable compromise be- 
tween the antagonistic requirements of the two traditional sources 
of Western philosophy. 

We shall try to make this last point clearer. 

Primarily, Alexander's treatment of Space-Time — although 
it has given much trouble to its first listeners and readers in the 
"twenties — is purely metaphysical. Now that we are more familiar 
with the views of Eddington and Jeans, and since those of 
Minkowski, Weyl and Einstein have been made more accessible, 
it does not seem so awkward to begin a metaphysical architect- 
ure, by requiring as an unconditional stuff out of which every- 
thing is originally framed, the assertion of Space-Time, taken as 
an infinite continuum, as a superabundant matrix, pregnant of 
all happenings and beings in the actual world. 

Furthermore, the Cantor-Dedikindian clarification of the 
mathematical infinite has rendered theoretically and practically 
more acceptable the idea, still rejected by Bergson as too in- 
tellectualist an opinion, of an actual infinite, deliberately 
supported by Alexander's realistic system. 

This infinite self-contained stuff of Space-Time is proposed as 
an interdependent and inextricable whole, due to the one-many 
relatedness of its infinite elements, that is to say the point- 
instants. Thanks to these latter, it can be held analytically that 
the dimensional extensive properties of Space are closely 
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connected with the successiveness, the irreversibility and the 
transitiveness of Time. So that it is sheer metaphysical nonsense 
to speak either of any place without date, or of any moment with- 
out place. Everything is somewhere-somewhen. 

Duration and simultaneity can have a metaphysical meaning. 
The historical character of Space-Time lies in the fact that it is 
intrinsically distributed into ultimate phases of becoming, leading 
on continuously to some other phase. These so-called perspectives 
are the most interesting attempt of Alexander towards the pre- 
figuration of relativist requirements. The actual distribution in 
Space-Time of past, present and future, is a requirement some- 
what hard to understand, but it is quite consistent, as soon as time 
is taken seriously, and space too. 

Now, Space-Time is endowed in any of its fragments with 
pervasive, universal, uniform and necessary characters, usually 
called categories, such as motion, existence, identity, causality, 
substance, relation and number. 

The treatment of the categories, essentially as varieties of 
spatio-temporality is a very curious attempt too, without any 
correspondent replica in the history of philosophy. Within 
primitive Space-Time, the categories are, so to speak, its im- 
mediate characters. 

But it so happens that em pirically Space-Time is not given to 
us in experience as a pure stuff. Thus a further justification 
for the appearance of all the various modalities or qualitative 
mediations in Space-Time is required. The principle of emergence 
performs that task. Again, it takes Space-Time seriously. It 
takes empirical originality seriously. Space-Time does not only 
grant any ubiquity of law in the universe but also uniqueness, 
qualitative uniqueness in the actual world. In order to constitute 
all the varieties of the particulars in the actual world, Space-Time, 
which is »at the meeting-point of uniformity and quality», can 
do it, since any mechanical conception, rigid or not, cartesian or 
even statistical in conformity with the scientific outlook, can be 
fitted to it. Anyhow, the internal evolution of Space-Time into 
structures like material particles with their electromagnetical and 
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gravitational properties, assemblages of these latter in order to 
build up specialised physico-chemical edifices sometimes endowed 
with living properties, and further on, living bodies endowed 
with psychical activities and qualities, all this, matter, life and 
consciousness are but qualitative discontinuous steps promoted 
into Space-Time, just like jumps into new original forms, into 
new spatio-temporal patterns or syntheses. Emergence stands 
thus for the description of the passage from the simple to the 
most complex forms of being in natural history. Matter, life 
and mind are, so to speak, as many qualitative diversifications 
and mutations of Space-Time. Such a realist view of the world 
should imply a realist re-interpretation of the theory of know- 
ledge. And so it does. Any qualitative synthesis of finite beings 
stands in some complex relation of com presence with its fellow- 
beings, either of a lower level, or of the same level, or of a 
higher level than itself. Cognitive relation is but a complex and 
universal derivative property of Space-Time. Subjectively, any 
being on any empirical level of emergence is lived through, just 
empirically enjoyed; this enjoyement develops itself correspond- 
ingly into a relation with contemplated events, facts, objects, 
images or theories. The most complex properties involved in 
such a world are the tertiary qualities: The so-called values — 
truth, good and beauty — are but complex relationships involving 
at the same time social and natural relations. They are thus not 
in the least mysterious. 

Nevertheless this all-involving Space-Time, pulverised into 
emergent beings, induces man to consider the actual world as the 
expression of a cosmic Nzsus, and it induces in him natural biety 
for the divine ever new accomplishing universe. Thus Space- 
Time is but another name for a God, a God at the one and same 
time accomplished, as an unconditional infinite Space-Time, and 
straining for ever in its qualitative finitude, upwards to a new 
original Deity: 

The wide world dreaming of things to come . .. 


x ok 
+ 
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There are several ways of paying a great man his due tribute 
of gratitude and respect. I do not think that the best one is to 
wait a hundred years before anything is settled in its due place. 
Once, at a large international meeting held in Paris before the 
world war I, and devoted to the commemoration of the centenary 
of Emmanuel Kant, the official addresses as well as the individual 
contributions were so lacking of any emotional warmth, that 
Henri Poincaré, the great mathematician and philosopher, who 
had a good sense of humour could not help saying: »Well, one 
can easily realize that it is not the centenary of the birth of Kant 
but the centenary of his death that we are celebrating here». 
When, in 1959, we shall be celebrating the anniversary of 
Alexander's birthday, we shall feel more and more grateful to 
Alexander's accomplishments. 

One knows there has been a great deal of national pride on 
the exaltation of great men during the nineteenth century, de- 
generating into crude nationalism. Many cities have been dis- 
puting the honour of having been the birthplace of great citizens. 

Perhaps, this is all over and we have, as a great many more 
and more think today, to restate our standards of value, to recast 
them in a new way, to deprovincialize our former habits of 
thought and feeling, to get somewhat more cosmopolitan or, at 
least, more watchful of genuine European values — waiting for 
Kigher ones, if necessary. 

In my opinion, I do not see why in this House of Fame out- 
standing men like Samuel Alexander should not have their due 
place, as an example of a successful attempt to bring into 
harmony a large scientific outlook of the world, and a reasonable 
tespect of the most important values we require, that is to say, 
a sincere world-loyalty as far as empirical reality is concerned, a 
tolerant trust in our moral, social and religious standards and 
an openness of mind as for as new fresh ways of feeling are 
initiated by the creative power of the artists and craftsmen, 
finding new expressions for a humane and thus precarious, but 
priceless reality of their own. 


Lectures on so-called Spiritual Religion. 
By 


Axel Hägerström. 


Preface. 


In »Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen» 
(1929) Prof. Hägerström has given a brief account of his point 
of view in the philosophy of religion. We think, he says, that 
the Deity is a spiritual reality. This is on the one hand 
due to our having taken over »materialistic> conceptions of 
»spirits», on the other hand to peculiar religious feelings. These 
feelings are associated with the idea of an objectively existent 
spiritual being, and their content is transferred to the object. 
As a consequence of the intensity of this association between the 
feelings and the idea, the word designating the supposed ob- 
jective spritual being becomes even an expression of our feelings. 

However, the content of a feeling can neither be localized nor 
temporalized. Reflection on the »meaning» of the word designat- 
ing the idea of an objectively existent spirit has the consequence 
that the spirit is conceived as being in a natural way raised at 
least above space. As now the content of the feeling, even be- 
cause it can be neither localized nor temporalized, is the only 
thing which can be regarded as really spiritual, the feeling 
itself is regarded as knowledge of a spiritual reality. This 
is especially the case in mysticism. 

On the whole, Prof. Hägerström says, everything called hu- 
manistic science — whether of the ego, of society, of the state, 
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of morals or of religion — »is just an intellectual play with 
expressions of feeling, as if these were designations of something 
real». When assuming the possibility of such a science, one pre- 
supposes that feeling itself involves knowledge. To prevent mis- 
understandings I want to hold forth that this thesis of Prof. 
Hägerström's presupposes that the question is of »spiritual sci- 
ences» assuming that the spiritual is an objective reality: 

Time did not allow of Prof. Hägerström's publishing the 
lectures on the philosophy of religion which time after time he 
held at the university. If he had published these lectures on so 
called spiritual religion which were held during the spring term 
of 1926, he very probably would have thoroughly worked them 
up and, above all, supplied them with a detailed scientific appar- 
atus. With a pro-viso for the deficiences of the MS due to the 
circumstances, I think itis of great interest because it may be 
regarded as containing Prof. Hägerström's explanation of the 
reasons behind the theses of religious philosophy put forward by 
him in the »Selbstdarstellung». 

Martin Fries. 


ib 


Quid interius Deo? is the motto which Sabatier, who is 
specially concerned to maintain that religion is a phenomenon of 
the inner or spiritual life, takes for his philosophy of religion. 
The doctrine of Jesus that God is a spirit is well known, especially 
from St. John's gospel. God is not to be prayed to in any one 
place, whether it be Jerusalem or on holy mountains. God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in tfuth (St: John IV: 23): 

This insistence on the inner and spiritual life had already been 
prepared at the time of the birth of Christianity by the prophetic 
religion among the Jews. This had tended to produce two effects. 
One was to free God from the nationalistic limitations. This 
dealt a severe blow at anthropomorphism; for God became a 
world-ruler and for that very reason incapable of being repre- 
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sented to the senses. The other was to place the right relation- 
ship to God in the mental disposition of the worshipper and not 
in cult-practices. The same tendency existed also in the whole 
setting of Hellenistic philosophy. Matter is there regarded as 
evil and therefore as non-existent; for in metaphysics the good 
and the existent, the evil and the non-existent, tend to coalesce. 
In opposition to matter the Cosmic Reason was set up as the 
truly existent. The task of humanity was to return from matter 
to the Cosmic Reason in order thus to win complete self- 
sufficiency, independence of all outer things, and so to raise itself 
above all needs and to attain to a life of blessedness. 

Still, it cannot be denied that the spiritualization of religion, 
so that God becomes something purely inward and accessible 
only within the heart of man, has the following characteristic 
tendency. Itis apt to lead to the destruction of every conceivable 
feature in the Divinity which would make him something 
transcendent, something which exists independently of man's re- 
presentation of him. For existence itself, independent of re- 
presentation, is inconceivable without a connecting medium in 
which the two are regarded as compresent without interpene- 
tration. Now the only way in which we can conceive phenomena 
as compresent with, but not interpenetrating, each other is as 
Occupying space. So soon as we posit a certain thing as existing 
independently of consciousness we ipso facto think of conscious- 
ness as something which exists in the human body and of that other 
thing as existing outside the body. So it seems that, in order to 
conceive the Divinity as existing independently of human con- 
sciousness, we must locate him in the same space in which we 
exist. But he is thereby made carporeal. This is equivalent to 
saying that, in proportion as the Divinity is conceived as some- 
thing purely inward, he loses his transcendence. 

The history of religion up to date confirms this conclusion. 
In proportion as God, under the influence of philosophic thought, 
is conceived as a spirit he loses his transcendence; he is no longer 
something outside humanity but something which exists merely 
in it. The influence of such thought coincides here with the 
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demand of mysticism that religion shall be essentially feeling and 
willing, and not consciousness of an objective reality. The human 
qualities ascribed to God, such as power, mercy, righteousness, 
etc., are all derived from our experiences of men. They all pre- 
suppose a relative being, co-existing with others, and therefore 
in space, as men are. In proportion as God, through the in- 
fluence of philosophic thinking, is divested of such qualities, he 
is reduced to mere indeterminate being, to existence as such, the 
final ground of the universe. In the end critical thought cannot 
ascribe even cognition to him. For cognition always presupposes 
an awareness by the thinking subject of an object existing in- 
dependently of himself; and therefore a cognitive being as such 
must employ spatial categories. But this pure being, which 
cannot even be described as cognitive, it also inconceivable as 
such. For to conceive it would be to set it over against the 
thought of it, and thus to make it relative; in point of fact to 
make it corporeal. Pure being for each of us is nothing else than 
subjective objectless feeling wholly shut up in itself. God, and 
the man who feels God in his religious experience, are one and 
the same. We find this in Neo-Platonism, whose real striving 
was to separate the divine, as good, from matter, as evil. For it 
the Divinity dissolves away into pure being, which cannot be 
characterized in any way, but can only be given, without 
distinction of subject and object, in a state of exstatic objectless 
feeling. From it which cannot even be characterized as a cognit- 
ive being emanate in various stages the perceptible world. 

The religious thinkers of the middle ages are dominated by 
just this Neo-Platonic outlook, in so far as they strive to clear 
away from God all characteristics which are human and there- 
fore bound up with the corporeal. We find it in Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, in Duns Scotus Erigena, in Hugo of 
St. Victor, and in Meister Eckhart. The attempt to make the 
Divinity wholly spiritual leads in the end inevitably through 
intellectualism to mysticism; the intermediate link is the thought 
of pure indeterminate being, which just because it is indeter- 
minate cannot be made an object of thought. Mysticism, how- 
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ever, has various degrees, pure and modified. It is worth while 
here to note a tendency, which is specially characteristic of pure 
mysticism, to let the intellectual factor in religion merge into 
feeling, so that the latter is itself counted as knowledge. 

All concrete characteristics, e.g., thinking and willing as 
ascribed to the Divinity, and even the person of Christ for the 
pure mystics of the Middle Ages, are nothing but symbols, which 
are necessary conditions for the occurrence of that objectless 
feeling in which alone the Divinity is contacted. But for the 
mysticism which was of most importance in the Middle Ages 
these concrete characteristics acquire reality. God's son, i. e., the 
concrete god, does himself exist, and he leads us back to God, 
the original source of all. He cannot indeed be God, for he is 
human; but, as providing an image of God in the world of 
finitude, he is nevertheless divine. He both is and is not God. 

We all know well how the problem of Christ's double nature 
stands in the foreground in the earliest Christian dogmatics. This 
problem expresses the intellectual difficulties of a religion which 
seeks to spiritualize god and thus to sunder him from the finite 
corporeal world. For, on the one hand, it was natural for critical 
reflexion that God should be a spirit or something immaterial 
of some kind. No other view was consistent with his universal- 
ity. Not even the conception of him as a world-sould with the 
world as its body was satisfactory. For in that case he would 
consist of material parts, and these would depend on each other 
and make the whole relative. He himself would not then be the 
absolute world-ruler; since he would depend on the various parts 
of the world-body, and these would themselves be relative. It 
was the determinateness of the world which was the evil thing 
about it for mediaeval religion. The Christian lives in the world 
but not of the world, says the so-called ”Deutsche Theologie'. 
"The whole tendency was to make man's relation to God a purely 
spiritual and inward one, so that God could be thought of as 
present in men's hearts. But this carried with it the evaporation 
of God to pure being, and it thus came in conflict with the factual 
conditions of the religious feeling itself. For that feeling de- 
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pended on the belief in divine powers outside of man, which 
could lift him up out of the suffering and torment of the life of 
the senses. 


JUÉ 


50 the problem of Christ's double nature expresses the in- 
tellectual crux of a spiritual religion. As a pure spirit God loses 
his transcendence, and the religion which concerns itself with 
such a god dissolves into pure objectless feeling. But the 
religious feeling needs for its own continued existence belief in a 
transcendent existent. The religious problem in question is found 
in full force in Schleiermacher's first writings on the philosophy 
of religion, Reden iiber die Religion and Monologen. On the one 
hand Schleiermacher is clear that the Absolute, which God must 
be, cannot be an object standing over against a subject. He cannot 
therefore be anything corporeal either, for in that case he would 
be made finite. Therefore God cannot be grasped by thought, 
which of its very nature objectifies. It follows, then, that he 
can be presented to us only by some mental faculty which does 
not involve objectivation. This faculty is the religious feeling. 
Only as thus presented, and therefore as completely indeterminate, 
can God be a pure spirit. 

On the other hand Schleiermacher cannot forbear to ascribe 
transcendence to the divinity. The religious feeling as such is a 
feeling of passive reception. Therefore it presupposes something 
which man receives, and therefore something which for thought 
is external to man. He believes that he can avoid the difficulty 
by supposing that this outer something enters into consciousness 
in being received, so that consciousness receives it into itself 
without any objectivation. It thus loses its characteristic of some- 
thing outer in the very moment of being received. But Schleier- 
macher does not overlook the fact that the philosopher of religion 
must think of this outer something as existing in its own right if 
he is to conceive of it as entering into the religious feeling in 
man. And so God becomes a determinate object for the 
philosopher of religion when engaged in explaining religion. 

3 
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He seeks to resolve this difficulty by reducing God to the 
universe, which in the last resort is nothing but die Menschhetit, 
i. e., the system of human spirits. In so far as they are all parts 
of a hierarchial system, where each exists merely as a necessary 
member of the whole, the whole is not something external to the 
individual. It can therefore enter into the individuals conscious- 
ness without being objectified, in spite of the fact that it is not 
identical with the individual. But, on the other hand, Schleier- 
macher cannot avoid recognizing that human spirits have an 
element of nature as an essential factor in them. Spirit itself is 
a unity of the spiritual and the natural, with a greater or less 
preponderance of the former element. And so in the end God is 
necessarily thought of as material, which Schleiermacher neverthe- 
less considered to be impossible. 

The divine transcendence is certainly necessary as a determin- 
ing condition of Schleiermacher's concept of religion. But once 
that point is granted he cannot remain there . .. A more im- 
portant point is the following. The transcendental object, which 
Schleiermacher is forced to admit into the concept of God, is not 
the concept of God current in the positive religions in general not 
is it that of Christianity in particular. Yet it was the elevated 
character of Christianity, as the spiritual religion par excellence, 
that Schleiermacher wished to maintain. 

As "regards the concepts of god in the positive religions, 
Schleiermacher, in his earliest writings on the philosophy of 
religion, takes the view that they are mere symbols in which 
religious feeling expresses itself. Nor does he afterwards depart 
appreciably from this point of view, no matter how much he 
seeks to prove the religious truth of the dogmas of Christianity. 
Religious truth is contained in these dogmas only in so far as 
they symbolize the intrinsically incomprehensible and purely 
spiritual Absolute in a certain special way. In so far, viz., as 
they enable the believer to obtain the purest religious feeling, to 
experience the Absolute in the highest possibly way, in the world 
of faith which is presented to him along with them. Schleier- 
macher fails to notice that he thereby cuts the life-string of 
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Christianity as a positive religion.. For that consists in faith in 
an objective power, to. which one can turn and from which one 
can draw strength to attain that which one strives after in one's 
innermost being; strength to resist temptations and a final hope 
of blessedness in a future life. He does not realize that the 
feeling of religious bliss at enjoying and being caught up in the 
divine goes along with a world-renouncing attitude, in which 
all the values belonging to man's natural life wither away. Yet, 
consistently with his conception of the divinity as a pure spirit, 
as the purely inward, he represents such a state of feeling as the 
essential thing in religion. The reality which is wholly within 
Consciousness, and therefore is one with its own reception into 
consciousness, is as such perfectly simple and therefore perfectly 
indeterminate being. Just as surely as pure being cannot be 
anything external for consciousness, so too must a consciousness 
which is its own object be a pure unity, pure being. But such 
a consciousness presupposes on the theoretical side abstraction 
from all determinate natural being; and devotion to it in feeling 
presupposes a practical rejection of all natural values, a dying 
away from this world and from the life of nature itself. 

This state of feeling was indeed emphasized in Johannine 
Christianity, obviously in connexion with a general world- 
renouncing tendency in Hellenism. But it was not this line of 
development which became dominant in the Christian religion. 
Even when it survived it was always combined with another 
element which became equally important. The latter manifests 
itself emphatically in Paul, Augustine, and Luther. Through 
faith in the risen Christ a new power of grace would stream into 
the soul, a new life. It would not merely raise the soul above 
the law of sin, of the world, and make it righteous in the eye 
of God and give it assurance of eternal life. It would also direct 
the soul to social ends, to ends belonging to the present life. For 
these Christian heroes Christ's resurrection and the work of 
salvation involved in it was by no means a symbol which one 
retained in order by means of it to reach the feeling of blessed- 
ness in receiving the Absolute. It was an objective reality, the 
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most certain of all such realities. Now there is no doubt that 
Schleiermacher thought that the feeling of blessedness at receiv- 
ing the universe into the soul, which he contended for, involved 
just such a power of grace as that which Paul, Augustine, and 
Luther claimed to arise through faith in Christ and his re- 
sutrection. But, as already indicated, this element enters through 
a conflation of the Absolute in its pure spirituality with the king- 
dom of man, so that the individual who has religious experience, 
in so far as he is determined by the Absolute, is ipso facto 
determined by that kingdom. But, since a man who is religious 
in Schleiermacher's way does not really believe in any objective 
powers of salvation, he lacks the possibility of receiving that 
exalted moral strength which the Christian who follows Paul or 
Augustine or Luther may acquire. 

When Protestant theology took up Schleiermacher as its 
authority it in effect doomed itself to death. The only task of 
Schleiermacher's theology as such is to emphasize religious ex- 
perience and the articles of faith as suitable formulas for that 
experience. It starts from this as the real. But he who identifies 
religious experience with religious reality shuts himself off (if he 
1S consistent, which of course he need not be) from the possibility 
of every form of religious experience except that which goes 
along with the Hindu world-renouncing Brahma-wisdom. Now 
there is no doubt whatever that it was the need to conceive God 
as a spirit, and therefore as contacted only in the inner life, which 
led Schleiermacher to this pass. And one can also well under- 
stand the influence which Schleiermacher came to exercise on 
theology. 

In our days a naturalistic way of thinking prevails in regard 
to the physical world, and this excludes the acceptance of super- 
natural powers acting on the existent. It has therefore become 
necessary to withdraw religion from the attacks of free-thinkers 
by so-to-speak banishing God to the inner spiritual life and ex- 
cluding him from objective reality. He thus becomes the human 
spirit regarded as raised to its highest power and living purely in 
and for itself. He thus falls, as it were, into another world from 
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that which is objectively given, into the world of spiritual ex- 
perience in which nothing is objectified. So now there is a 
struggle, as if for the last stronghold of religion, to defend the 
truth-value of religious experience itself. Since 'truth' as applied 
to religious experience means something quite different from 
"truth in the scientific sense, it is claimed that the truth of 
religion can be accepted consistently with a full recognition of 
the truth of science. So within the philosophy of religion we 
have got back to the 'two truths', a doctrine put forward by the 
middle ages when dying and already corroded by free-thought. 
One thing is true in foro theologico, another in foro philosoph- 
2co. It is forgotten that it is proper to the notion of truth to be one. 
It is forgotten also that the man who teally believes in the double 
truth, and therefore does not accept any objective divine forces, 
is no longer religious, at least in the Christian sense. 


III. 


It appears then that purely spiritual religion, in which the 
Divinity loses all natural determinateness and therefore ceases to 
be something transcendent and a genuine object for conscious- 
ness, ends in a mysticism which shuns reality and thus loses 
contact with religion as a moral force. We have now to con- 
sider, on the other hand, how it fares with those religions in 
which the divine is given natural reality and where faith in its 
objective power lies at the basis of religious feeling. 

If a savage sees a person hit a stone, lying on the edge of a 
hill, and the stone rolls down, this is in no way surprizing for 
him. He connects the movement of the stone with the blow which 
strikes it, and he regards the latter as the cause of the movement. 
But suppose that the stone has long lain on edge, so that only a 
slight shaking of the ground is needed to make it fall; and 
suppose that one fine day it is observed to fall to the ground with 
a mighty crash without any occasion for the fall having been 
noticed. How will he then explain the fall to himself? He has 
only one analogy to help him. When he himself strains his 
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muscles in order to lift up a stone from the ground there is also 
no palpable outer cause for the movement of his muscles. But 
here he finds instead an inner imperceptible cause of the move- 
ment, viz., the power of his own will. - He knew, in fact; that 
he wanted to lift the stone and that he therefore strained his 
muscles. Nothing is more natural then, when he cannot find 
any external cause for an event, than for him to think of a will 
connected with the event and responsible for it. — He shoots 
with a bow and arrows. On one occasion he hits the object at 
which he is aiming, on another he misses it. And yet he has 
aimed alike in both cases. Here too an invisible will-power must 
have been concerned, and must have brought about success in 
the one case and failure in the other. — He sees lightning and 
hears thunder; there is no outer cause to which he can refer the 
course of events. So in the upper regions there must be an in- 
visible will-power which flings lightning and calls forth thunder. 
— He harrows, ploughs, and sows the ground, and the seed 
grows up. He does not see the external causes of the growth. 
In the earth, in the harrowing, in the ploughing, in the sowing 
there must lie a will-power which works. He sees that the growth 
of the seed depends on suitable weather, on alternating rain and 
sunshine. He cannot find any external cause why in one year 
the weather should be favourable, in another the seed should rot 
in the field through too much rain, and in a third should dry up 
for lack of moisture. Here too there must be unseen will- 
powers concerned. — Or again the earth opens and belches forth 
fire and brimstone. There must be an infernal will which is the 
cause. A' cattle-plague strikes his herds. There must be an un- 
seen angry will at the back of this. Or again he has had lucky 
experiences on occasions when he was wearing a certain ring. 
He managed then to club his enemy to death. On another 
occasion he was without the ring and he had to make an igno- 
minious flight. Naturally enough he associates the ring with the 
lucky occasion, and so it becomes a luck-bringer which it is im- 
portant to keep in order to protect oneself in the struggle for 
existence. Still, he sees no outward palpable connexion between 
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the ring and good luck. So it is obvious to him that the same 
invisible force is at work in the ring as he finds in himself as 
will. 

And now there enters another factor which conficms him in 
his belief in the power of the amulet. For it is an undoubted 
fact that his faith in it gives him strength. It is a universal ex- 
perience that unshakable confidence that one can do a thing gives 
one a special capacity to carry out the necessary actions. We 
know well that the hypnotist, by suggesting the belief that it is 
impossible to do a certain act, makes it really impossible for the 
suggestible patient to do it. We know too that it is possible by 
means of suggestion, i. e., by inspiring belief, to bring about 
purely physical changes in the organism which are not under the 
control of the will, e. g., to raise the blisters characteristic of a 
burn. Therefore it is quite certain that the savage's belief in 
his fetish really does help him, and thus his faith in it is 
strengthened. So the primitive man is surrounded by invisible will- 
powers. They have become trealities for him because processes 
go on for which he cannot find external causes. To account for 
these he must therefore have recourse to the same mode of ex- 
planation as he uses in reference to his own actions, where the 
cause seems to him to lie in the invisible power of his own will. 

In order to understand the situation it is necessary to pause a 
little and consider the consciousness of willing. The famous 
American psychologist, W. James, says that, if we observe our- 
selves in an act of willing, e. g., in directing our attention on to 
something, we perceive nothing which regularly occurs except 
certain sensations of strain and certain muscular sensations. We 
need not even have a representation of an object to be attained. 
Thus, e. g., if I go along a certain road in consequence of a 
previous decision to go to a certain place, it is by no means 
necessary for me to have the end perpetually before my con- 
sciousness. My thoughts may be occupied with anything else, 
but nevertheless I go straight to the chosen spot. The only 
psychical factor which is connected with the action is, then, the 
muscular sensations which I can perceive whenever I choose to 
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observe myself. And yet I feel quite clear that the action depends 
on my will. It is therefore obvious that the original experience 
of willing must be connected with these sensations. Now the 
immediate experience of willing is certainly a consciousness of 
activity. In this consciousness the outstanding feature is a re- 
presentation of myself as the cause of an event; or, more de- 
finitely, as causing an event in such a way that the latter comes 
from me or issues from within me. This in turn entails that the 
event was originally in me in another way from that in which it 
was afterwards in the actual world, and that its previous existence 
in me is the cause of its subsequent entry into the actual world. 
The effect is in me beforehand, and is thus the cause of its own 
actualization. We describe this state of affairs by saying that 
the effect exists as the end aimed at. 

Now such a way of looking at the facts is, from a logical point 
of view, quite unreasonable. How could the effect itself exist 
before it had come into existence? How could the effect exist 
within the cause itself? This obliterates the distinction between 
cause and effect. And with that obliteration the idea of cause 
and effect loses all meaning. So it remains to try to explain the 
psychological possibility of this logically incoherent consciousness 
of activity. In any case it is an undoubted psychological fact 
that we seem to ourselves to be active. Since all original con- 
sciousness of activity is the consciousness of oneself as a cause, 
we must go back to the consciousness of the ego in the hope of 
finding there a basis for explaining the consciousness of activity 
as a psychological fact. 
| The 'eg0' has a peculiar double character, as anyone can notice 
if he will pay a little attention to what he means when he Says 
- On the one hand I obviously mean by 'T' an object which 
exists independently of anyone being aware of it, therefore an 
objective reality. That I was born at a certain date and that since 
then I have continued to live in temporal actuality is a fact of the 
same kind as the fact that the sun rises in the morning and sets 
at night. So far I am a part of material reality. Even if, when I 
think of myself, I think of the psychical aspects of myself, of a 
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continuous series of thoughts, feelings, and acts of will, still all 
this stands in intimate connexion with my bodily existence. It 
is impossible to separate the bodily element from the conscious- 
ness of myself as a reality which exists independently of whether 
I think of it or not. That de facto unity throughout the various 
contemporary and successive states of consciousness, which every- 
one calls 'T', is necessarily referred by each of us to his body. So 
far, then, we have to do with a reality which is by no means 
spiritual, if by that one means a reality which is not itself in 
space. 

It is usual to say that consciousness is something immaterial, 
that it has no magnitude. A feeling of pleasure, e. g., cannot be 
measured with a yard-stick. But one overlooks the fact that the 
same is true of any quality whatever which is located in space, 
if it is considered in abstraction from the space in which it is 
situated. Even the brown colour which characterizes this table, 
considered in itself and in its purely qualitative aspect, cannot be 
measured either in length or in area. It is the space which it 
occupies that gives it extension. It is the same with conscious- 
ness. It has no intrinsic extensity which would give it extension 
when considered in abstraction from the body in which it is 
located or when "considered merely as a quality and not as a 
quantum. Extension accrues to it through considering the space 
in which it is located. 

But note now, on the other hand, that I am for myself not 
merely a de facto unity in the various states of consciousness 
which occur objectively in my body. I am also that completely 
intimate something, that self-existent something, which is as 
such not any kind of object that could be conceived as existing 
independently of the awareness of it. I am essentially self-con- 
sciousness. That is to say, consciousness of oneslf is, in so far 
as it is a genuine consciousness of the Ego, identical with its own 
object. And that is as much as to say that I, as such, am in prin- 
ciple not any kind of object which could be included within 
material and temporal reality. For any such inclusion presupposes 
that the object is conceived as existing independently of the con- 
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sciousness which conceives it. But I, considered as that which is 
completely intimate to myself, am something which cannot be 
conceived as existing independently of the consciousness which 
conceives it. The one is resolved into the other. One can say 
that the Ego, considered as that which is completely intimate to 
itself, is resolved into its own consciousness. One can also say 
that this consciousness, into which it is resolved, is something 
which cannot be conceived as an object, as existing in the absence 
of all awareness of itself, because it is identical with the com- 
pletely intimate Ego. The spiritual just is the Ego, considered as 
completely intimate to itself, and therefore as something which 
cannot be located in space because it could not conceivably exist 
in the absence of all awareness of itself. Consciousness, as an 
objective de facto reality, does belong to this or that body. In 
that sense it is not in the least spiritual. Itis spiritual only when 
it is regarded as belonging to me, considered as something com- 
pletely intimate to myself. 

Let us now return to what we were discussing before, viz., the 
consciousness of activity involved in the primary experience of 
willing. It will be remembered that this was found to involve 
the representation of myself as being a cause, in a certain special 
way, of something else. The peculiarity was that this something 
else, in spite of the fact that it eventually enters into the world 
of objective reality, existed already in me.. It thus issues from 
within me and bursts forth from me. The effect here has a 
double existence. On the one hand it is distinct, as effect, from 
me as cause; on the other hand, it is itself cause and is within me. 
It is plain that, so long as it remains shut up in me, it does not 
exist as an objective reality. It remains wholly within me, con- 
sidered as something completely intimate to myself, as the com- 
pletely objectless self-existent. So consciousness of willing must 
have the same explanation as consciousness of the Ego. 

But how can we explain that a person finds himself to be, on 
the one hand an objective reality and therefore in space, and yet 
at the same time a non-objectifiable and therefore immaterial 
reality which is one with the consciousness of itself? As we saw, 
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it is a logically impossible position to hold that the cause shall 
be present in the effect. But it is also logically impossible that I 
should be present in the objective material world and at the same 
time be a spirit, i. e., a purely inward being raised above all that 
is material. The psychological explanation must lie in the fact 
that, in conceiving the so-called Ego, one unites in a single com- 
pound two functions of the soul. One of these objectifies, the 
other does not. One is consciousness of something objective, the 
other is a feeling which by its very nature lacks an object. On 
the one hand I exist for myself in the awareness of an objective 
and therefore material reality. But, on the other hand, this 
reality is not presented to me (save in connexion with) a whole 
complex of feelings, muscular sensations, vital feelings, feelings 
of well-being or ill-being, feelings of tension and relaxation, etc. 
It is to be noted that we cannot have these feelings without 
ascribing them to our own bodies, those very bodies to which 
that objective reality belongs which is in question when one calls 
oneself 'T. These feelings thus enter into such a close union 
with my consciousness of myself as an objective reality that the 
objectless feeling soaks into the objectifying consciousness and 
colours it. In this way the object which I become aware of 
through my objectifying consciousness comes to appear as if it 
were also given to me in an objectless experience. It thus comes 
to appear as one with the awareness of itself. This conflation 
between consciousness of an object and pure feeling is the secret 
of the notion of spirit. 

Consciousness of activity can now be explained on the same 
lines. The so-called feeling of force or activity, i. e., a muscular 
sensation or perhaps a peculiar feeling of innervation, is bound 
up with my consciousness of myself as the cause of effects. In 
that way the whole process, the connexion between myself as 
cause and as effect, becomes something purely inward. It becomes 
something which is not an object, which does not fall within the 
world of objective reality but within that completely intimate 
something which is I. So the original consciousness of willing 
is an active consciousness. As such it is consciousness of a certain 
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effect which proceeds from myself as its cause. This "myself 
acquires thereby a double character. On the one hand it is an 
existent object in space and time, which exists independently of 
all awareness of it. On the other hand, it is something purely 
intimate which exists only for me and is one with the conscious- 
ness of itself. Therefore it is not really an object and not really 
in space; for everything which we locate in space is from its very 
nature something which is objectivated and regarded as existing 
independently of all awareness of it. In the same way the effect 
of my own activity has a double character for my consciousness 
of activity. Itis at once something objectively real which stands 
in a causal relation to myself, and yet also something immaterial 
and purely inward existing only within myself. 

We have explained this peculiar double nature of the con- 
sciousness of willing and the consciousness of oneself in the same 
way. In each case there is a conflation between the thought of 
objective, and therefore material, relationships and certain object- 
less feelings which are inseparable from that thought. By this 
means the object appears to be material and objective, and yet 
at the same time something purely intimate and inward which 
exists only for itself. The primitive man, in order to understand 
those actions of things which he cannot explain by external 
causes, ascribes to such things a will, such as he becomes aware 
of in his own self-consciousness. That is to say, he ascribes to 
them a spirit in the practical sense. He cannot explain his own 
physical activities by thrusts or pressures from without, but has 
recourse to that inner spiritual power, his own will, to account 
for them. In the same way he explains the stone's unaccountable 
fall, the unintelligible vagaries of the weather, the power of the 
amulet, etc., by reference to a practical spirit who dwells in the 
object and works for his good or ill, moved thereto by this or that 
motive, such as anger or benevolence. 

It must next be noted that he transfers such a practical spirit 
also to his neighbours. When he sees his enemy lift his club to. 
strike, there is the same spiritual power active in the enemy as 
when he himself strikes. But in this respect there is a distinct 
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difference between one man and another. One can use only 
ordinary natural tools; arms, hands, and legs, axe, bow and 
arrows, club, etc., in order to bring about external effects. But 
the other can use his spiritual power of willing, in addition to 
these tools, to bring about such effects. One is armed with the 
power to cast spells, and thus to bring about effects without 
touching the object. The other lacks this power. The stronger 
and more important his magical power is, the more beneficent 
a person can be for the society to which he belongs, and the more 
dangerous to his enemies. As Frazer has shown in his Golden 
Bough, kings were originally magicians. As such they knew how 
to benefit by magical means the society to which they belonged. 
They did this, e. g., through the power to call down rain, or, as 
with the Romans, to interpret omens correctly, i. e., to read aright 
the signs from heaven which foreboded the success or failure of 
a contemplated undertaking. It is obvious that such persons would 
be specially fitted to lead a society to well-being. Note the com- 
mon phrase among the Romans that one fights sub im perio 
auspiciogque. "The notion of empire as command in war was so 
intimately bound up with the magical power of interpreting 
omens that command or empire went together with the power 
to take the auspices in war. At the rise of the republic the 
auspicial power was transferred in a mysterious way to the con- 
suls and other high officials, and it was a fearful thing if it 
should happen that a consul was created against the divine 
ordinance, i. e., in such a way that he had not really received 
the auspicial power. It was held that this might lead to ruin. 
For in Rome, as in other primitive folk, it was the rule that 
magic is dangerous when attempted by those who lack the 
necessary powers. Therefore such a consul must solemnly and 
with magical power resign his office in order to purify himself 
completely from all connexion with it. That the meaning of 
abdicare, which still remains among us in the common word 'to 
abdicate'. Dicare properly means to speak in such a way that 
the speech has mysterious magical power to bring about a positive 
effect; to dedicate something to someone, in particular to a god. 
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Its opposite is abdicare. One had to dedicate, dicare, the consul 
to his office. By that means he was brought into intimate contact 
with it and with the omens. If now he had been improperly 
dedicated to his office, his auspices would be harmful to the 
state. In order that the auspices should not mislead the state, 
attached as they now were to this incompetent person, the latter 
must cut himself loose by a magical act from all connexion with 
that office to which the auspices belonged. Among the Greeks 
the magic power with which kings were endowed was called 
ieodv uevog or ieon ic, holy power, i. e., a power working in a” 
mystical way either for good or for ill; a power to bring well- 
being, but also dangerous for one who in any way set himself up 
against the king. (Cf. the phrase ”king by God's grace" and the 
so-called apostolic succession through an unbroken series of 
laying-on of hands since St. Peter.) 

These magicians, the kings, had undoubtedly a divine character 
so far as that was possible for a man, and this divine character 
lay in the immeasurably great power in the spirits of such men. 
But there are also other objects which seem to be endowed with 
supernaturally mighty spirits in comparison with the ordinary 
man. Father Zeus, the Indo-European god par excellence, is 
nothing but the daylight, considered as bearer of a spirit which 
has a wonderful productive power to generate and maintain life, 
but which also has the power to bring ruin on the living. He has 
his female counterpart in Mother Earth, which, when fertilized 
by Father Zeus, brings forth life out or herself and nourishes it, 
but also in the end draws it back to herself. They are two inter- 
related spirits with one corporeal basis. But one must not there- 
fore believe that they were originally conceived anthropomorphic- 
ally. It is a highly significant fact that images in human form 
belong to a later period in the history of Greek religion. The 
image in human form came to Rome for the first time through 
Greek influences. Vesta, the bearer of the holy fire which, as is 
well known, must never cease to butn on the hearth of the state, 
was never conceived anthropomorphically. She was and she 
remained the round hearth. It was only the mystical Spirit-power, 
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the power of the will in man, which was transferred to this object 
and caused it to be held to possess supernatural power. 


ING 


Various phenomena which are important in the history of 
religion can be explained by this ascription of spirits to particular 
objects endowed with mystic power. A spirit is as such im- 
material. Therefore, even if it is present in a certain place which 
is its body, it is not tied to that body. It can be present in several 
bodies at once. This possibility of expansion, based on the 
fundamental indepedence of spirit on the body, explains how it is 
possible that there should be various local cults in spite of the 
consciousness that the god is one. It is a well known fact that 
there were many Zeuses in Greece. This was so, not only in the 
sense that the original heavenly Zeus-spirit was split up into 
various spiritual forces which were the basis of the various 
functions ascribed to the original Zeus, e. g., Zeus the giver of 
victory, Zeus the generator, Zeus the bringer of curses. It was 
so too in the sense that the same high spirit could dwell in 
various altars, temples, or other objects consecrated to the god. 
This had the special importance that, by consecrating a temple 
or an altar here or there, one could draw to oneself the spiritual 
power of the heavenly Zeus and then by suitable means make him 
work for the place in which he had been located. 

It should be noticed that the transition from polytheism to 
monotheism is indissolubly connected with this belief in the unity 
of the spirit together with its presence in different parts of space. 
(1) We must note that monotheism is in no way the same as the 
assumption that god is a pure spirit. This assumption is 
equivalent, in the phraseology of Boström, to regarding god as 
pure self-consciousness, a being which is one with its own con- 
sciousness and is something wholly inward. Now I have already 
shown that to regard god in this way leads in the end to 
identifying him with man's consciousness of him. To be con- 
scious of anything really involves conceiving it as something that 
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exists independently of being an object of consciousness. Now 
god, as a spirit, cannot answer to that condition. He is not even 
presented to us in our Consciousness: of any object. He exists 
only in the feeling of ecstasy, which is essentially objectless since 
it is free from all presentational elements. In this feeling even 
consciousness of oneself as something objective in space and time 
is absent. But in monotheism God is a transcendent, and there- 
fore objective, reality. Therefore he is also in space. But this 
space is not a certain limited place, nor is it a collection of many 
separated places; it is the space of the universe. 

But (2) god is, for monotheism, also wholly present in every 
part of space. And that is possible for him because he is also 
a spirit independent of space. Just as Zeus, as one and the same 
spirit, can be both in this temple and in that and can act in both 
places, so can the one almighty god, since he is a spirit, be wholly 
present in every particle of the universe. God is in the motions 
of the stars, he is in every living thing as its sustaining power, 
he is also in the power of my own spirit. This is in no way the 
same as pantheism. For pantheism resolves god into the universe 
itself. But the god who exists in monotheistic religion, though 
certainly in the universe, is also qza spirit a person for himself 
separated from all that can be called materiality. He has the 
same double nature that the Ego has for immediate self-conscious- 
ness. He is something wholly intimate to himself, yet at the same 
time he is something objective and present in space and time. 

From what has been said it follows that there is certainly no 
yawning gulf between polytheism and monotheism. In both 
cases god is at once a spirit in himself and an existent in space. 
But in the one case he is only in a certain one place or in a certain 
number of places, and this limits him both in his power and in 
the range of his interests. Rome's Jupiter optimus et maximus 
on the Capitol has only so much power as enables him to work 
for Rome's welfare, or — if he should be angered — £forsitsö/ 
downfall. The rustic lares, who belonged to private households 


in the country, could be useful or harmful only to the fields 
pertaining thereto. 
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In monotheistic religion the divinity is not limited to a certain 

place or to certain places, but is completely present everywhere. 
This is possible for him because he is a spirit. And, in con- 
sequence of his independence of any particular place, he is al- 
mighty and all-inclusive in the range of his interests. The gulf 
between polytheism and monotheism is further reduced by the 
fact that the latter is invariably coloured or modified by the 
former. The Allah of the Mohammedans is certainly the one 
God, i. e., the oniy one endowed with supernatural power; but 
still he is obviously merely the various Arabian local gods fused 
into one. In Christianity, again, the one all-inclusive God has 
his special manifestation in Christ, i. e., in a man who lived and 
died at a certain period in a certain place. This involves, of 
course, a distinction between the spirits which one has in mind: 
But, when it is a question of relationships between spirits, differ- 
ence does not mean the same as it does in the natural world. 
We have seen that one and the same Zeus-spirit can exist in 
different temples, different images of Zeus, etc.; so that the 
same Zeus-spirit has various bodies, and moreover various Zeus- 
spirits, distinguished by their various functions, can co-exist with- 
out destroying the unity. In the same way the almighty God can 
co-exist with a human god without his spiritual unity being 
annulled. 

In point of fact, since a spirit is essentially in corporeal, it would 
be impossible to conceive a plurality of co-existent spirits unless 
they were distinguished by their material substratum. For really 
a spirit, as such, resolves itself into something that exists merely 
for itself, in so far as it is one with its own consciousness and 
thus a purely inward existent. For that very reason all spirits 
as such are obviously identical. For complete self-consciousness 
involves self-sameness. And so we find that the Swedish pbhil- 
osopher Boström, who is concerned to carry through to the end 
the notion of spirit as something completely separate from the 
material, can conceive of a difference between God and the spirits 
which are included in him, i. e., God's ideas, only by introducing 
distinctions of quantity. The various spirits have from the first 
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different degrees of. comprehensiveness of content. But the notion 
of magnitude is obviously taken from the world of matter. The 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity is therefore in no way remark- 
able. It expresses something that is essential for all religions, 
viz., the separation between the divine spirits in respect of their 
material substratum, and their unification in respect of their 
spiritual nature. So genuine religion, in so far as the divine has 
always a transcendent character, is always at once spiritual and 
natural. On the one hand there is no god, even though it be a 
stone or an amulet, in which there does not dwell a spirit trans- 
ferred to the object from our own consciousness of willing. On 
the other hand, there is no religion so spiritualized that in it God, 
so far as he is a reality outside the worshipper, does not have a 
material substratum. 

This unification of spirit and body in the divine makes possible 
the most remarkable combinations. It is a well known fact that 
primitive man believes that, by eating the totem-animal whose 
spirit is the force which maintains the community, he himself 
acquires a part of the force of that spirit. The common sacra- 
mental meals transfer the force of the community to the in- 
dividual members of it, because the spirit dwells in the animal's 
body. The sacramental meals described in Homer, e.g., the 
hecatombs offered to Zeus, are particularly significant. One 
eats of the slain oxen, but at the same time one separates a part 
as a sactifice to Zeus. In the sacrificial animal, which must be 
healthy and uninjured, dwells the Zeuz-spirit. Through ingest- 
ing the flesh one embodies to a certain degree the Zeus-spirit in 
oneself; and this is possible because there is no absolute 
distinction between spirits. But, on the other hand, the Zeus- 
Spirit itself loses some of its own power through the sacramental 
eating. This power must be restored, or one runs the risk of 
going to ruin oneself. Therefore a sacrifice is made to the Zeus- 
spirit of the very same materials by which the worshipper himself 
acquires part of the force. The spirit-power of the animal is 
divided between the Zeus-spirit itself and the men who eat it. 

We know well the Christian doctrine of the eucharist as it 
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developed during the Middle Ages. According to it one eats 
Christ's body and drinks his blood with the consecrated host and 
the wine. Hostia means slain-sacrifice or sacrificial animal. The 
— priest who bears the host can, according to the Roman Catholic 
view, be regarding as bearing the God-Christ himself. God, or 
Christ's own spirit, dwells in the host, and one ingests it by eating. 
Compare with this the Dionysian orgies on Mount Parnassus. 
By eating the raw flesh the bacchants, the participants in the 
Dionysiac procession, are ensouled with Dionysius” own spirit. 
Their own human spirit issues from the body in a flight of 
ecstasy, and in its stead Dionysius enters. Thereby the human 
participants gain divine powers, they come into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, but they are also siezed with a holy mad- 
ness. As Gillis Wetter has shown in his book Alichristliche Litur- 
gien ", the primitive Christian sacramental meal did not originally 
mean that one ate Christ's body and drank his blood. It had 
rather the character of a commemorative meal, in which Christ's 
death and resurrection were symbolized and also actualized anew 
by a process of representative magic. Through the death of 
Christ and his resurrection within the assembled congregation the 
spiritual force which resides in the former was transferred to the 
latter. The congtegation itself died and rose again with Christ. 
Compare the representation of Dionysos” death and resurrection 
in the Triennial mysteries, which was originally vegetation-magic 
but afterwards acquired a significance as bringing salvation to 
men. Compare also the dramatic representation of Persephone's 
wanderings from earth to the infernal regions and back again. 
This represented the death and renewal of vegetation, and there- 
fore worked originally as vegetation-magic; but it afterwards 
gained a human significance and gave to men the hope of a 
blessed life hereafter. The same meaning attaches to Christian 
martyrdom itself. With the martyr Christ died and was te- 
surrected once again. Therefore a martyr's death gave to him a 
share in Christ's eternal life. There is a story in old Christian 
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literature that, when St. Peter was on his way to Rome where 
he was to suffer martyrdom, he met his Lord and Master, who 
asked: Quo vadis? ”I go', he answered, 'to die along with my 
ög 

So the divine spirit active in the sensible world is just our 
own will projected into certain external phenomena which we 
regard as the causes of such events as we cannot explain in any 
other way. Itis thus projected, e. g., into the stone endowed with 
miraculous power, into the holy animal which embodies in itself 
the growth and strength of the community, into the increase of 
flocks and herds, into the fruitfulness of the soil, into certain men 
as a power to perform signs and wonders, and finally into the 
whole universe as itself working life and death, good and ill. 

It is now also obvious how the transference takes place. One 
experiences this feeling of power when one believes oneself to 
be the cause of certain effects without the cause appearing ex- 
ternally in connexion with the effect. This happens, e. g., when 
one believes oneself to cause a movement of one's arm or leg, 
a thought, an act of memory, and so on. This feeling of power 
is a fundamental factor in the consciousness of willing. Now 
one has this same feeling when one thinks of external phenomena 
as causing certain effects without the causal connexion appearing 
palpably in the external world. Since one is accustomed to have 
a feeling of power when one produces an effect without there 
being any visible link between the effect and its cause, one has 
the same feeling when one perceives an external phenomena 
which one believes to be the cause of a certain effect but which 
is not visibly linked to that effect. Through the reproduction 
of this feeling of power, so familiar to us in connexion with our 
own actions, on occasions when we perceive external phenomena 
producing effects in a similar way to ourselves, such external 
phenomena become active spirits like ourselves. That is to say, 
they become something which is enclosed in itself and is identical 
with its own consciousness of itself. One projects this feeling of 
power from oneself unreservedly into the external phenomenon 
which one takes to be the cause of certain effects, and the latter 
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acquires thereby exactly the same spiritual character as oneself. 
Its consciousness of itself as a cause is regarded by us as an object- 
less feeling, and so it is regarded by us as something wholly 
intimate and enclosed in itself. So belief in the divine spirit in 
the stone, in the animal, in a man, or in the universe, is based on 
those muscular sensations of feelings of innervation which we 
experience through force of habit when we think of those objects 
as producing effects in the same invisible way as we do when, 
e. g., we voluntarily move out arms. Belief in the divine spirit, 
as will, has its ground in these muscular sensations or feelings of 
innervation which are projected into external phenomena. But 
the divine spirit, in its own. intrinsic nature, is something more 
than a will conceived by analogy with ourselves. It has also other 
equally important qualities which betoken its property of being 
something wholly inward. This brings us to the significance of 
the divine spirit's holiness. 


Mi 


At the beginning of our church-service stands the sentence: 
"Holy, holy, holy is the Lord"', as if to hallow the worship of god 
by giving the impression of the presence of something un- 
conditionally worthy, before which we must bow ourselves in fear 
and trembling. But what is holiness? That which is most 
prominent in the Jewish, as in the Greek and Roman, conception 
of holiness is the property of tabu. That which belongs to the 
divinity is dangerous to touch, to approach without taking all 
kinds of special precautionary measures. The holiest place of all 
in the Jewish temple was the place where no — one but the 
high — priest might enter. The holiest temple in Greece was 
that which inflicted the most awful disaster on anyone who 
entered it without fulfilling the necessary conditions, and, above 
all, on anyone who violated it. For that reason the man who 
sought sanctuary and took his flight to a temple specially renow- 
ned for its holiness could be safe there. To this day we use the 
word ”sacrilege” to denote a specially criminal act involving a 
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specially severe punishment. The sacrificial animal was certainly 
holy too, although it was to be eaten; thence come the words 
sacramentum and sacrificium. But it was also specially danger- 
ous for anyone to devour it without observing the appropriate 
ceremonies. One can eat and drink to one's own destruction. 
And it should be noted that to all appearance it was held origin- 
ally that one was guilty of a crime in slaying the holy sacrificial 
animal. In the extremely primitive Athenian Diipoli occurs a 
ceremony which suggests this. After the sacrificial animal was 
slain the sacrificing priest flees and the sacrificial axe is cast into 
the sea as something accursed. This is explained in old myths on 
the principle that the god is wrath at the slaying of the animal 
in which his own spirit dwelled, of the holy animal. To atone 
for this crime, which struck at the whole community, the priest, 
horrified at his own act, must be siezed and brought to account 
for it. However, he is set free by throwing the blame cn the man 
who handed him the axe. The latter is freed in his turn by throw- 
ing the blame from himself on to the axe. This indicates plainly 
that it is a question of transferring to the axe, which acts as a 
scape-goat, the curse which properly falls on the priest. By 
casting out the accursed axe one frees oneself from the guilt 
which would otherwise infect the whole community through the 
sacrificing priest. We all know how the Roman plebs, when the 
plebeian tribunate was to be introduced, demanded that the 
tribunes should be declared sacrosanct. With this sacrosanctity, 
as a kind of holiness transferred to them, they became inviolable 
because it was dangerous to touch that which is holy. Even to- 
day the inviolability of the laws, their holiness, lies in this tabu. 
To the degree that God himself becomes the bearer of the moral 
and the jural law his holiness comes to include the property of 
being a mighty avenger unto the third and fourth generation on 
those who transgress his commandments. 

We must now enquire whether God's holiness means merely 
the objective property of being a fitting object of fear in so far as 
certain actions which affect him become the objects of his ir- 
resistible vengeance. One needs only to notice the god's necessary 
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connexion with just those particular men or that particular com- 
munity whose god he is, and who are specially concerned to turn 
aside his fearful wrath by the appropriate rituals. It is natural 
for them that his fearfulness specially concerns them. God is for 
them the dreadful one. But it follows obviously that they cannot 
remain mere emotionless spectators of him. They must be siezed 
with a trembling terror face to face with this mysterious power 
on which all their welfare depends. So holiness does not mean 
god's fearfulness considered merely as the objective fact that he 
has power to take a dreadful revenge on the men or the society 
to which he belongs. It necessarily expresses also the feeling of 
trembling and terror on the part of the men who belong to the 
god. The word ”holiness' is not merely the name for a certain 
presented object; it is also, and in direct connexion with that 
object, a reflex expression for a feeling. It may be compared to 
words like 'O" or ”Alas", which express feelings, or the word 
'What?', which expresses a desire to know something. It is also 
plain that even '”fearful' in the non-religious sense is not merely 
a name for an objective property in a thing. It is impossible 
really to find an ordinary human being fearful unless one is one- 
self siezed with fear in his presence. How much more, then, 
must fearfulness, when ascribed to a god mighty to destroy me 
i utterly, i. e., the property of holiness, involve a trembling before 
him on the part of the person who ascribes this property to him. 
"Holy, holy, holy is the Lord! These ritual words are plainiy 
not intended merely to state something objective about God. They 
are plainly intended to arouse the feelings for which ”holiness” 
is the fitting expression. It is plain that, when one tries to explain 
to oneself what is meant by God being holy, one cannot do so 
without having regard to the objectless feeling. For holiness 
both signifies an objective attribute in the divinity, and also, as 
a pure reflexion of our feelings, is ascribed to him. God's holiness 
is something that must be felt; it is not something that can merely 
be conceived, as one does when one says of a triangle that any 
two sides of it are together greater than the third. He who seeks, 
without fear and trembling, to grasp God's holiness does not 
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understand God. So we have here again what we have noticed 
already in the consciousness of the Ego, viz., that important con- 
flation of a concept with a feeling so intimately bound up with 
it that one must refer to the feeling in order to explain what the 
conceived object is. But that implies that the object itself is 
present in my own feeling. This in its turn implies that the object 
is one with myself as experiencing it; since feeling, as such, in 
abstraction from representation, is altogether objectless. For all 
awareness of an object belongs only to representation. God's 
holiness, as a reflexion of our feelings, necessarily carries with it 
the idea that he is present in my own inner being. But, since he 
must also be conceived as something objective, he is necessarily 
both transcendent and immanent in so far as he is holy. As im- 
manent in me, he is a spirit; as transcendent, the spirit is also 
something material. 

Something must be added here in order to avoid misunder- 
standing. It might be objected that a man can find a roaring 
wild beast terrible, and yet he does not, in consequence of that 
feeling, regard the wild beast as a spirit present within himself. 
But there is a wide gap between the significance of the roaring 
wild beast's terribleness and the god's holiness. One can save 
oneself from the former by making him harmless or by flight. 
Therefore fear in this case is not absolute, it is not indissolubly 
bound up with consciousness of the animal. But there is no 
escape from the wrath of the holy god. If I were to hide myself 
in the uttermost parts of the earth, if I were to gather round me 
all the world's armed might, I should still be powerless against 
the wrath of the god. He would still be mighty to strike me. 
50 in this case the feeling of terror is indissolubly bound up with 
the representation of God as holy. He cannot be conceived as 
actual without the feeling of terror being present. Itis true, no 
doubt, that God allows himself to be appeared by certain relation- 
ships to him. The propitiation of God's wrath is certainly an 
essential part of the business of a cult. But this does not involve 
in any way the slightest limitation of his fearful power. If he 
chose, he could cast me into hell-fire to burn there or give me up 
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to be devoured by worms. I am, therefore, in any case at the 
mercy of his favour or his disfavour. 

It should be noticed in this connexion that, since holiness in 
one aspect of it is a reflexion of our feelings, it is something 
impossible to conceive, impossible to grasp in thought. For every 
concept as such has objective meaning. Holiness loses its mean- 
ing unless the feeling of religious awe, for which it is an ex- 
pression, is experienced. But it is impossible to think with the 
feelings, for a feeling has the essential peculiarity that in itself 
it is not the awareness of any object. A feeling of joy or a 
feeling of terror in itself cannot possibly be an awareness of 
something which I conceive as independent of being cognized. 
God's holiness does not signify a genuine property of him; for 
the psychological background which lies behind the word is not 
only an awareness of something but is also a feeling. One cannot 
be in that psychological situation to which the word belongs as 
its expression unless one experiences the religious feeling charact- 
eristic of it. That is why the divine appears as the wholly un- 
intelligible. It is given only in a religious experience, whose 
content cannot be conceptualized because it lacks objectivity. 

Here we have traced the deepest meaning of God's spirit- 
uality. He exists in our religious feeling, which is itself object- 
less, and especially in the feeling of terror before him. To that 
extent he is something purely inward, which cannot be grasped 
by objectivating thought. This is the mystical, which Otto in 
his book Das Helige calls the irrational element in every religion. 
But it follows that to spiritualize God in such a way that he 
would really exist in himself as a spirit present in our feelings 
is mere self-deception, a mere confusion of feeling with conscious- 
ness of something objective. For that anything should really be 
presented in pure feeling is nonsensical, since feeling by its very 
nature cannot be consciousness of anything real. But we have 
already asserted that, if the divine be not in some way objectified 
and thereby materialized, but is regarded as given exclusively in 
feeling, it cannot be viewed as something active in the sensible 
world which can by its objective force help men on to the reali- 
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zation of purposes that belong to that world. In that case all 
religion dissolves into a completely world-renouncing experience 
of absolute blessedness, that feeling of peace which comes with 
the death of all desire and the death of all the value-feelings 
which belong to the natural life. 

On the other hand, it must be emphasized that, even in the 
ordinary kind of religion which is bound to the sensible world, 
the necessary objectivation of the divine can be more or less dis- 
placed by the feeling-element. In this way mysticism and ir- 
rationalism play a greater or a less part. Perhaps this state of 
affairs is most obvious in connexion with the feeling of religious 
awe to which holiness gives expression. We must remark that 
we have here to do with a feeling which is irrational in the sense 
that it can occur without any reasonable ground, i. e., without 
any clear idea that the object is dangerous or in what way it is so. 
Certainly I fear the wild beast who rushes at me with a roar 
because I know that he is able to crush me in his jaws. But I 
am also siezed with trembling before the huge and the mighty 
without having to believe that there is anything whatever in it 
that threatens me. The wildness of the primaeval forest, the 
loneliness of the desert, the deep darkness of the night, these can 
cause a shudder of awe though we have no rational ground to 
fear their mere silence. But, since we are accustomed to feel fear 
at some definite object which we believe to have the power to 
hurt us, we create for ourselves in such cases an object to which 
we ascribe the property of frightfulness in the sense that it 
actually threatens us with destruction. The primaeval forest, the 
desert, the silence, the night, in presence of which we tremble, is 
endowed with psychical qualities. There is a god there, who 
can in his wrath absolute destroy us. 

Note, however, the immense difference between this kind of 
divinity, which issues out of our own natural terrors, and such 
gods as we fear because we have experienced or believe ourselves 
to have experienced their dangerousness. The thundering and 
lightening Zeus, the Mother Earth who nourishes all things but 
also draws all that lives back into herself, these we regard as 
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dangerous because we have often experienced how they can hurt 
us. Such a god has a clear objective meaning. From the heavenly 
Zeus in his wrath comes the deadly lightning. From the earth 
comes mouldering into death. But the forest, the desert, the still- 
ness, and the night do not threaten us with any palpable action. 
'So these gods become dangerous without the danger acquiring 
a palpable meaning. Their way of working is indeterminate and 
undeterminable. So the objective character of these gods lies in 
the background, and one has only the indefinite presentation of 
something threatening. The great Pan in the depths of the forest 
is but the weak attempt of the primitive man to transform the 
object which arouses his fear into something actually threatening. 
One gets no further than to believe that there is something 
threatening there, but what it is and how it works one cannot 
describe. This religion is essentially mere feeling and nothing 
more. 

But it is not only holiness, as a divine attribute, which expresses 
a feeling indissolubly bound up with the representation of the 
divine and thus leads to the opinion that the divine is present in 
this feeling itself. The same is true also of the conception of the 
divine as justice itself. The development here is easy to discern. 
The deity is thought of as a law-giver. Both moral and legal 
rules are referred in primitive societies to a special communal 
deity who is thought to have issued them. This reference to the 
assumed highest power in the community is needed in order to 
intensify the respect for them. As these commands begin to be 
viewed as intrinsically just, so their inner justice is transferred 
to the divinity itself. The divine will is regarded as issuing these 
commands because of their own intrinsic justice or righteousness. 
This implies that the divine will in its very essence is necessarily 
determined by the intrinsically right. Thus the intrinsically right 
is identified with the divine essence which necessarily determines 
the divine will; or, to use an alternative expression, with the 
divine reason, since God is determined by reason. We find this 
in St. Thomas Aquinas. But, when the divine itself is identified 
with the right, i. e., with righteousness itself, it is also conceived 
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as presented in a feeling, i. e., it is spiritualized. For rightness as 
such is not an objective attribute, such as shape, size, etc., which 
could be presented to a purely unmoved contemplative subject. 
For me, as a purely unmoved spectator of the actual, there is 
neither right nor wrong, good nor evil, but only de facto feelings 
of rightness, feelings of value. That which is represented as 
right loses all meaning if it does not in some way influence my 
will and exert pressure on it in the form of a feeling of duty. 
For one who lacks the feeling of duty the right and the wrong 
lose all meaning. 

In so far as God is conceived as identical with the right it 
follows that there is bound up with the conception of the divine 
essence a feeling of duty which attaches to those kinds of con- 
duct which God from his very nature is bound to approve. The 
attribution of justice or righteousness to the divinity is of im- 
portance only in so far as it expresses the presence of this feeling 
of duty in the individual. One consequence of such an attribute 
rooted in feeling is the spiritualization of Good. Since righteous- 
ness itself must be regarded as existing only in an objectless feel- 
ing, the divinity itself exists only in such a feeling. He is thus 
one with his own consciousness, existing for himself and thereby 
raised above all material reality. For material reality, as such, 
is distinct from any awareness of it, and must always be con- 
ceived as existing independently of whether it is or is not an 
object of consciousness. In so far as God is one with the con- 
sciousness whose object he is, and is therefore something spiritual, 
he is, from the point of view of the individual who is conscious 
of him, something wholly within the latter. He exists in me, not 
outside me. Itis plain that, in proportion as the divinity is spirit- 
ualized in this way and identified with the right, the condition 
under which I can enjoy his favour ceases to be an outward 
physical offering of: sacrifices and becomes something inward. 
In proportion as the feeling of duty is strong in me the divinity 
IS present in me and imparts to me his own goodness. 

Beside righteousness, as an attribute based on feeling which is 
ascribed to God, must be noted also the description of him as the 
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summum bonum, the highest good. The development of this 
attribute is now as easy to trace as that of the attribute of 
righteousness. The divinity is regarded, not only as terrible, but 
also as the giver of good, at any rate to those who stand in the 
right relationship to him. For the Greeks the highest divinity 
is at once the giver of good and of evil, the bringer of life and 
of death. . Zeus, the father who nourishes all things, is also Zeus 
the caster of thunderbolts. The aspect which he shows to the 
individual or the state depends naturally in the first instance on 
the behaviour of the latter towards him. Religious cults exist in 
order to soften God's anger or to make him positively propitious. 
But, since the divinity himself, whether he brings life or death, 
lives inextinguishably in inextinguishable blessedness, it is pos- 
sible for me to infuse that eternal life and blessedness into myself 
by transferring his spirit into mine. That happens through the 
mysteries. The Greek mysteries were ritual acts by which the 
divinity itself was infused into the human soul and poured its own 
life-force into the latter. "That is possible because the divine is 
spiritual. As such it can be present in my own spirit and can 
also thrust it aside and so bring to me life and blessedness. In 
Christianity the great mystery is man's conversion and regener- 
ation through Christ. Regeneration in the Greek mysteries was 
bound up with the visible representation of the dying and the 
risen Dionysos or of Demeter descending into the nether world 
and returning to the upper world again. In Christianity the 
mysterious regeneration is bound up with faith in Christ's re- 
surrection from the dead. If this faith grips a man so that he 
inwardly lives with Christ, then Christ himself enters into that 
man's spirit and raises it to his own life of victory over death and 
evil. ”I live, yet not I but Christ in me” is the confession of the 
Pauline Christian. And, because Christ is a spirit, he can enter 
into the human spirit and from within raise man above the power 
of death and of evil. But to that extent the god ceases to be the 
giver of goodness, as if that were something external to him which 
was merely handed to us from without. He is himself the good, 
indeed the highest good. Metely to feel the god's presence in 
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my own spirit is in itself the gift of eternal blessedness, quite 
apart from any external advantages which that may secure for 
me. And certainly that blessedness which is the feeling of his 
presence is the highest blessedness. 

This is the essential meaning of the divine attribute summum 
bonum. Just as the right lacks all meaning in the absence of a 
feeling of duty directed to that which is held to be right, so too 
the good lacks all meaning in the absence of a feeling of pleasure 
or satisfaction at the thought of the existence of that which is 
held to be good. Take away that pleasure and the good itself 
loses all meaning. But if to feel the presence of the god in me 
gives me the highest pleasure, it is clear that I must experience 
the highest pleasure when I think of him as actually present in 
me. That his presence in me is the highest good is only an ex- 
pression for the overwhelming pleasure which I experience in 
thinking of him as actually present in me. That is to say, the 
divine as the highest good must be conceived as given in the 
believer's own feeling, in the feeling which is inseparably linked 
with the thought of his actual presence; and therefore the divine 
as the highest good is something spiritual. 


VI. 


It is plain, then, that the divine becomes spiritualized in 
proportion as it is conceived as the right and as the highest good 
when present in us. This happens no matter how much the 
divinity may also be conceived as something objective and there- 
fore material. For the attributes of rightness and goodness are 
nothing but expressions of feeling, and therefore the spiritual 
character of the divine is emphasized in them. And the follow- 
ing point should be noted. The conception of the deity as 
righteousness leads to the view that we can make ourselves ac- 
ceptable to God only through our mental disposition, through 
the strength of our feeling of duty and not through outward 
actions. In exactly the same way the conception of the deity as 
our highest good when he is present in us leads to the view that 
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we can make ourselves acceptable to God only by truly receiving 
him into ourselves. Cult-practices then become merely a means 
to bring about this possession of the soul by the divinity. The 
outer actions themselves cannot make us acceptable to God. For, 
as the highest good, he is a spirit, and as such cannot be acted 
upon by outward agencies. It is only the possession by him of 
our minds that can make us partakers of the good which he has 
to give. The centre of gravity lies in the mystery, in the con- 
version, in the birth to a new life. We can say that Christianity 
is a spiritual religion in so far as it lays emphasis on the fact 
that God is righteousness and that he is the highest good. But 
that is only one side of the truth. For, unless the divinity is also 
conceived as transcendent, there is nothing to which the right 
and the highest good can be attached. For these attributes are 
mere expressions of feeling. But those particular feelings pre- 
suppose for their occurrence the representation of something in- 
dependent of our consciousness to which the feelings are attached. 
Thereby God's inevitable materiality and his equally ineluctable 
spirituality are both established. Note that for the Pauline 
Christian the power which brings about his conversion comes, not 
from the man himself, but from the divinity considered as some- 
thing outside him. To speak more accurately, it comes from the 
risen Christ who takes possession of the man's soul. - In fact it is 
this faith in the risen Christ, as a force of this kind in relation 
to men, which alone has the suggestive power to bring about 
such a heightening of vitality that one experiences a quite peculiar 
blessedness, far above every other kind of happiness. Take away 
this faith in a power outside myself, and the very possibility of 
so-called regeneration vanishes. 

This brings us to the tendency, which constantly shows itself 
in the history of philosophy, to conceive God, in the Christian 
sense, as identical with the philosophic notion of the Absolute, 
i. €., the pure, immaterial, timeless existent which is held to be 
the one true reality, in relation to which everything else lacks 
reality. This all-inclusive pure being, which can tolerate no 
other reality beside itself, now becomes, not merely the highest 
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good, but the good-in-itself beside which nothing else that is 
good exists. Note that this point of view begins already with the 
Alexandrian fathers, Clement and Origen. With St. Augustine 
it is fully developed in his identification of God, with verum, 
unum, et bonum, and during the middle ages in connexion with 
the influence of Neoplatonism. 

What is the truth about this philosophic Absolute? It is to be 
reality as such and therefore the all-inclusive reality, the ens 
realissimum, which as such exists in itself. It is plain that this 
pure being lacks all determinateness. For so soon as one ascribes 
to it any other attribute than existence one distinguishes it from 
another existent. It then ceases to be the one all-inclusive reality. 
So thete is needed, in order that the idea may arise, an ab- 
straction from every definite kind of being. This abstraction, 
however, would not consist merely in diverting one's attention 
from the determining characteristics of being and not thinking of 
them. What is needed, if the concept of pure being is to be 
possible, is an abstraction in the objective sense, i. e., one in which 
being, in so far as it is determinate, is held to be non-existent. 
Belief in the non-existence of reality as it is presented to us is the 
presupposition for accepting absolute being. Of what use is it 
to stop thinking of the reality which is presented to me, if the 
latter should reassume its existence as soon as I begin to turn my 
attention to it? In that case the Absolute, as the all-embracing 
pure being, would vanish at the very moment when I attended 
to the given. Faith in it would be possible only in certain mo- 
ments of forgetfulness, and would be lost when the forgetfulness 
ceased. 

Let us now consider how this conception of the given as a pure 
illusion, a mere conjurer's trick, is in a position to give rise to the 
idea of the Absolute. It certainly seems as if, with such a con- 
cept, nothing would remain but the abstract predicate ”existent” 
without anything to which to ascribe it. And yet one would 
believe that one had gained possession of that which is real with- 
out qualification. To understand this one must take äccount of 
the nature of the feeling of theoretical certainty.  Certainty 
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generally occurs at the moment when one has got an answer to a 
question, i. e., it arises in contrast with the theoretical striving 
after knowledge. When that striving is satisfied, and therefore 
relaxation takes place, I feel certainty. But the theoretical striv- 
ing, the process of questioning, never dies so long as one con- 
tinues to think, provided it is directed to that which is presented 
in the course of nature. The answer to one question leads to the 
putting of a new one; and, since in nature one thing is always 
connected with others, the theoretical striving is never really 
satisfied completely on any point. This means that complete 
certainty is impossible on any point, so long as one moves within 
the sphere of reality as given to us. But, if and when that reality 
is regarded as a mere illusion, the theoretical striving at once 
ceases completely. Since certainty is the state of feeling which 
arises with the relative satisfaction of that striving, the complete 
death of the striving brings about the theoretical state of feeling 
called absolute certainty. The death of theoretical striving is the 
birth of absolute certainty. But in all other cases the feeling of 
certainty is connected with consciousness of the actual. And so, 
although it is a necessary condition of the feeling of absolute 
certainty that one shall have ceased to have any determinate 
reality in view, that feeling seems to oneself to be a state of 
complete knowledge of reality. Thus the phrase pure being', 
which is really nothing but the word being when there is nothing 
actual before the mind, comes to stand for the complete reality. 
One believes oneself to contemplate the latter in all its fullness, 
when in fact one is contemplating nothing. This is all that so- 
called "absolute being” amounts to. It has really no other psych- 
ical basis than the belief that a cognition must be present although 
we have nothing before our consciousness; a belief occasioned 
by the fact that the same feeling of certainty is present as is 
connected in other cases with knowledge. 

We can explain on the same lines how it is that one believes 
oneself to possess absolute value in the Absolute, value as such. 
We have seen how the theoretical annihilation of the sensible 
world is the condition for the occurrence in the soul of that 
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feeling of absolute certainty in which one seems to oneself to 
have knowledge of something although in fact one is cognizing 
nothing. Parallel with this death of theoretical striving there 
goes a death of practical striving. As Plato says, it is natural 
that he who has had his eyes open to the fact that this world is 
a mere illusion should become indifferent to all that pertains to 
it. He can no longer feel any pleasure or displeasure in con- 
nexion with what is presented to this senses. And so he has 
nothing to strive after. He dies practically to the world just as 
he dies to it theoretically. Now a relative relaxation in practical 
striving generally brings with it a state of relative pleasure, 
because it means a relative satisfaction of striving. Itis therefore 
easily intelligible that the complete death of practical striving, 
complete repose in the soul, should bring with it a state of un- 
mixed pleasure. This pleasure is the Neoplatonic ecstasy, the 
Pauline ascent to the seventh heaven. Here we have a state of 
feeling which corresponds to the theoretical feeling of absolute 
certainty, a feeling of blessedness without any object to which 
the feeling is attached. Now a feeling of pleasure expresses itself 
in the utterance: ”It is good that it is so'. Since the feeling of 
pleasure, in the present case, is pure unadulterated pleasure, the 
good which is asserted in consequence of the feeling is the com- 
plete good, the good-in-itself. One believes that this good has 
an objective substratum in something, since it is usual to ascribe 
the good to something objective. And so one ascribes the absolute 
complete good to the Absolute, as if that were something. Yet 
the ground for this valuation is just the negation of every object 
of thought and of desire, and it is from this negation that the 


feeling of blessedness arises to which the phrase "absolute value” 
gives expression. 


VII. 


It is natural that the Absolute should be conceived as a pure 
Spirit, since the condition for accepting it is a state of the soul 
which consists in a pure feeling without any determinate object. 
The Absolute, then, obviously cannot be an object; it is given 
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| exclusively in an objectless feeling. It is completely one with the 
consciousness of it. The Absolute is the absolute feeling of 
certainty; it is the feeling of blessedness itself, as Spinoza very 
| truly says. 

It is surely obvious that nothing could be imagined more 
perverse than the view of idealistic philosophers who think it 
possible to regard the Christian God, with his obvious relativity, 
as a concrete representation of the Absolute; as being the Ab- 
solute itself conceived conctetely and therefore imperfectly. For 
the Absolute just is that which arises in consciousness through 
abstraction from all that is given through the senses and all that 
is relative. 
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Der Begriff des Guten. 
Von 


Uuno Saarntio. 


Es ist nicht selten, dass die natärliche Sprache das Denken 
entscheidend beherrscht und dazu geföhrt hat, dass ganze theo- 
retische Systeme auf der Basis der natärlichen Sprache aufgeföhrt 
worden sind. Sobald sich dann Fehler und Verwechslungen nach- 
weisen liessen, ist man zu einer genaueren Analyse der Grund- 
begriffe geschritten. Hierbei hat es sich mitunter herausgestellt, 
dass man fär zwei oder auch mehrere ihrer logischen Struktur 
und formalen Gesetzmässigkeit nach völlig verschiedene Be- 
griffe ein und dasselbe Wort oder ein und dieselbe Wendung 
einer natärlichen Sprache zu benutzen pflegte, und dass der | 
Fehler sich erst dann ausmerzen liess, wenn es gelungen war, 
durch eingehende Untersuchungen die dem Worte zugrundelie- 
genden verschiedenen Bedeutungen und nicht nur das betreffende 
Wort selbst eindeutig klarzustellen. Zum Beispiel benutzt man 
das Wort »Wort» fär mehrere verschiedene Bedeutungen, und 
sobald man diese vermengt, steht man vor unäberwindlichen 
Schwierigkeiten bei der Bildung einer linguistischen Theorie äbet 
die Wörter. Eine andere bekannte Vermengung, die lange Zeit 
einer Entwicklung der Logik im Wege gestanden hat, ist mit 
dem Worte »ist> und den diesem Worte eigenen, formal völlig 
verschiedenartigen Funktionen verbunden. Eine gleiche doppel- 
sinnige Zwiespältigkeit, die von der Benutzung eines und des- 
selben Wortes der natärlichen Sprache för zwei verschiedene Be- 
deutungen herröhrt, haben wir in dem Worte gut als wert- 
theoretischen Begriff und gut als ethischen Begriff vor uns. 
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Wenn man einen Gegenstand oder eine Sache begehrt oder 
wenn ein Ding existieren soll, so gibt man diesem Dinge oder 
dieser Sache das Attribut »gut». Ebenso bezeichnet man eine ge- 
Wwisse Eigenschaft, die einem Dinge zu eigen sein soll, oder auch 
das Ding selbst, das diese Eigenschaft besitzt, als gut. Das in 
diesem Sinne benutzte Wort »gut» bedeutet etwas werttheoretisch 
Gutes, ist ein werttheoretischer Begriff. 

Aber andrerseits bezeichnet man als »gut» auch einen Men- 
schen, der sich zu anderen Menschen oder sonstigen föhlenden 
Lebewesen auf eine bestimmte Art verhält. Dieses Wort »gut» 
ist von werttheoretischen Momenten unabhängig, und wir könn- 
ten es aus philosophiegeschichtlichen Grunden als das »ethische 
gut» bezeichnen, denn besonders in der antiken Philosophie 
bildete gerade das Gute dieser Art den Hauptinhalt der Ethik. 

Andrerseits ist aber das Ethische immer so definiert worden, 
dass das positiv Ethische stets gleichzeitig sowohl eine wert- 
betonte als auch eine ethisch-betonte Seite zu enthalten hatte. 
Unter diesen Umständen entsteht jedoch eine Vermengung, auf 
der sich keinerlei haltbare Theorie begruänden lässt. ARISTOTELES 
z. B. sah die Aufgabe der Ethik darin zu bestimmen, was sein 


—soll, aber an sich auch anders sein kann. Das, wie man sein 


möuösste, ist das Gute, und wenn jemand sich so verhält, wie er 
es sollte, so strebt er nach dem Guten. Nach ARISTOTELES 
Meinung gibt es wenigstens eine Art des Guten, nach der jeder 
strebt, und das ist die Gläckseligkeit (eddawyovia). Aber die 
Gläckseligkeit ist för verschiedene Individuen verschieden be- 
schaffen, und daher erstrebt der eine dieses und der andere jenes. 
Dadurch wird das Forschungsgebiet der Ethik sehr unbestimmt. 
KANT strebte aus diesem Dilemma, indem er der Ethik schema- 
tisch zur Aufgabe setzte, die Gesetzmässigkeit der Begriffe des 
Sollens unabhängig von Wirklichkeit und Empirie zu bestimmen. 
Diese Gesetsmässigkeit ist von einer eigenartigen Kausalität, die 
mit der Kausalität der Natur nichts zu tun hat. Was den Inhalt 
des Ethischen betrifft, so will KANT in ihr die Idee der Mensch- 
lichkeit sehen, die zu dieser Gesetzmässigkeit des Sollens in Be- 
ziehung steht. Aus dieser Gesetzmässigkeit sollte u. a. folgen, 
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dass ein jeder die Menschlichkeit in jedem Individuum zu ehren 
hätte. Hierdurch ist gleichzeitig mit der Gesetzmässigkeit der 
Begriffe des Sollens die Bestimmung einiger Eigenschaften an- 
gestrebt, die man dem Begriff der Menschlichkeit unterordnet. 
Sobald wir aber die positive Richtung des Wertens nur auf solche 
Eigenschaften beschränken, die der Menschlichkeit zugesprochen 
werden, bleiben viele menschliche Strebungen ohne eine Erklä- 
rung. M. a. W. wenn man als das Gute nur das definiert, was 
vom Begriff der Menschlichkeit ableitbar ist, so fällt eine er- 
hebliche Menge von Dingen, die der Mensch gutzuheissen und 
zu erstreben pflegt, ausserhalb des Rahmens dieser Definition. 
Wenn wir wiederum die för eine Bewertung charakteristischen 
Zäge auch fär jene Erlebnisse beibehalten, die die Menschlich- 
keit statuieren sollten, so werden wir nie das Wesentliche im 
Ethischen erfassen können, oder m. a. W. gesagt: solange wir das 
ethische Gute an Hand von Bewertungen zu bestimmen suchen, 
schliessen diese eine derartige Begrenzung ein, dass der grösste 
Teil des eigentlich Ethischen ausserhalb dieser Grenzen fällt. 
Diese Sachlage ist kurz gesagt auf den Umstand zuruckzufähren, 
dass man gebräuchlicherweise dem Werte »gut» gleichzeitig zwei 
verschiedene Bedeutungen unterlegt. 

Da das Wort »gut» zwei völlig verschiedene Bedeutungen 
besitzt, so kann die Frage, was ist gut, nicht als gemeinsames 
Grundproblem in der Werttheorie und in der Ethik behandelt 
werden, so wie dies im allgemeinen zu geschehen pflegt. Auf 
diese Frage kann keine allgemeingältige Antwort gegeben wer- 
den, sondern es mössen auf Grund der verschiedenen Bedeu- 
tungen des Wortes »gut» zwei selbständige Theorien entwickelt 
werden: Werttheorie und Ethik. 

Wenn man den Begriff des Guten einerseits als solchen, wie 
er in typisch werttheoretischen Zusammenhängen auftritt, be- 
handelt sowie andrerseits als Begriff in ethischer Bedeutung, so 
bemerkt man leicht den Unterschied in der inneren Struktur 
jener beiden Begriffe. 

Der werttheoretische Begriff umfasst gewisse Eigenschaften 
und Relationen. Eine der gewöhnlichsten Eigenschaften dieser 
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Art dröckt folgender Satz aus »x ist för y wertvoll», der sich kurz 
folgendermassen bezeichnen lässt W(x, y). Durch eine solche 
Bezeichnungsweise gliedert man diesen Satz der Menge aller 
zweistelligen Funktionen ein. Derartige der Werttheorie ange- 
hörende Begriffe wie Selbstwert, Wirkungswert, objektiver Wert, 
normativer Wert usw. sind ihrer formalen Erscheinung nach auf 
diese Grundform zuruckzufäöhren. Einer der wichtigsten formalen 
Unterschiede zwischen dieser Grundform und den genannten 
Spezialfällen ist, dass in den Grundformen diejenigen Faktoren 
als Variabeln auftreten, die in den angeföhrten Einzelfällen 
Konstanten sind. Dieser eigenartige variable Bestandteil in den 
allgemeinen Wertformeln gehört den sogen. funktionalen 
Variabeln an. Dieses ist ein neuer Begriff im logistischen 
Denken, und es seien ihm daher hier einige einföhrende Worte 
gewidmet. 

Wenn wir wissen, dass x der Bruder von y ist, so besitzen wir 
dieses Wissen unabhängig davon, was för eine Weltanschauung 
x und y haben, in was fär einer Gemäöätsverfassung sie zufällig 
oder welchen Alters sie sind (Kinder oder Erwachsene), und 
unabhängig davon, an welchem Orte x und y leben und ob sie 
miteinander verkehren oder nicht. Derartige Umstände sind völ- 
lig belanglos, wenn es sich darum handelt festzustellen, ob in 
dem zu untersuchenden Fall die Relation Bruder (x, y) vorliegt 
oder nicht. Wir sagen in solchem Falle, dass die Relation Bruder 
(x, y) keinerlei Eigenschaften von x und y als funktionale Zu- 
satzvariabeln besitzt. Bei einer zweistelligen Relation, allgemein 
ausgedräckt bei der Funktion F(x, y), können aber auch gewisse 
Eigenschaften der Argumente x und y als Variabeln von Einfluss 
auf das Wesen des Begriffes sein. Derartige Eigenschaften nen- 
nen wir funktionale Variabeln in den jeweils zu untersuchenden 
Relationen. 

Der Begriff wertvoll ist eine Funktion, die funktionale 
Variabeln enthält. Im Unterschied vom Satze »x ist Bruder von 
- y>» sind bei dem Satze »x ist wertvoll fär y» gewisse Eigenschaften 
von x und y in Betracht zu ziehen. Die Relation W (x, y) kann 
nämlich bereits aus einem solchen Grunde ihre Göltigkeit ver- 
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lieren, dass y vom Kind zum Erwachsenen gereift ist, oder dass 
y in eine andere Umgebung versetzt worden ist, seine Interessen 
verändert hat, oder auch schon einfach durch den Umstand, dass 
y einen Stimmungswechsel erfahren hat. Bei der Relation WwW(x, 
y) tritt als bestimmender Faktor also nicht nur das Argument y 
sondern auch noch eine gewisse funktionale Zusatzvariable, die 
Eigenschaft 6 von y, auf. Wenn eine bestimmte Eigenschaft 8, 
zur Eigenschaft fb, wird, so kann das Ding x oder die Sache x för 
y gleichgältig oder geradezu unangenehm, zu einem Unwert wer- 
den. Auf die gleiche Art kann die Relation W (x, y) aufhören 
gältig zu sein, wenn eine Eigenschaft von x sich verändert. Wenn 
x zum Beispiel ein Gegenstand ist, so kann er sich abnutzen, 
seine Farbe oder seine Zusammensetzung sich verändern. Wenn 
x ein Zustand ist, eine soziale Ordnung, so kann er veraltern oder 
sich auf ein zu weites Gebiet ausdehnen oder auf ein Gebiet uber- 
gehen, das nicht weit genug ist usw. Auf solche Art kann also 
auch fär den Fall, dass sich eine Eigenschaft a, von Xx zu einer 
Eigenschaft a, verwandelt, das Ding oder die Sache x fär y in- 
different oder von negativem Werte werden. 

Wenn man die in der Relation des Wertvollen eine ausschlag- 
gebende Rolle spielenden funktionalen Variablen beräucksichtigt, 
so muss man die Wertformel W (x, y) mit Indexen versehen und 
in folgende Formel kleiden 


Wa, 85 7) = W(x, a(x), y, B(y))- 


In dieser Darstellung deckt die Wertformel den wichtigen Um- 
stand auf, dass der Begriff wertvoll sub jektiv ist, eine Relation, 
die abhängig ist von dem bewertenden Individuum und seinen 
Bedurfnissen sowie auch von dem bewerteten Gegenstand und 
seinen jene Bedärfnisse mehr oder minder befriedigenden Eigen- 
schaften. 

Sobald man wiederum von objektiven Werten spricht, ist dies 
damit zu erklären, dass in der Formel des objektiven Wertes 


Wo (x, y) = (y) W(x,-a (x), y, b(y)) 
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an Stelle der funktionalen Variabeln zwei konstante Grössen a 


und b stehen. Das bedeutet, dass ein fär y unveränderliches, 
immer gultiges oder immer als gältig vorgestelltes Bedärfnis in 
Frage steht, das x mit seiner entsprechenden Konstanten-Eigen- 
schaft befriedigt. Derartige konstante Werte sind u. a. die sogen. 
Existentialwerte, welche Bezeichnung J. H. SCHULTZ von solchen 
Sachen benutzt wie Gesundheit, Freiheitsgefuhl, Weltanschau- 
ung. Diese Existentialwerte werden von Trieben unterhalten, 
wie der Erhaltungstrieb und der geistige Trieb oder der Ent- 
wicklungstrieb, der das intellektuelle, das ästhetische und das 
ethische Leben umfasst. Die genannten Triebe kann man bei al- 
len Menschen voraussetzen. Hierauf ist der Alloperator in der 
obigen Formel, die den objektiven Wert darstellt, zuräckzu- 
föhren. Wie man aus der Formel des objektiven Wertes ersieht, 
ist der sogen. objektive Wert nur ein Benennung fär gewisse 
subjektive Feststellungen. 

Neben der Formel fär den objektiven Wert können wir zum 
Vergleich die Formeln fär den eigentlichen Eigenwert (We), 
den Wirkungswett (Ww), den objektiven Wirkungswert 
(Wow) und den normativen Wert (Wn) aufstellen und fest- 
stellen, in welcher Form die funktionalen Variabeln der Grund- 
formel W(x, y) = W(x, a(x), y, 8 (y)) in ihnen auftreten. 


We(x,y) = W(xz, a(x), y, b(y)) 

NY EEE WE EMI(ESTV: 2) NE W(z, y)) ; 
Wow (x, y, z) = (y) W(x, M(x, y, z), y, Wo(z, y)) 
NIT) SW B(Z KX) VN, Ng Ey): 


Aus diesen Formeln wird ersichtlich, dass die Grundstruktur 
der Wertrelation in ihnen die gleiche ist und nur die Funktionen, 
die die Eigenschaften von x und y in der Bewertungssituation 
bestimmen, wechseln. Den Eigenwert betreffend wird das kon- 
stante Bedärfnis b fixiert, das x durch seine konstante Eigen- 
schaft a befriedigt. Wenn b fortgesetzt wirksam ist, wie dies bei 
den den Existentialwerten zugrundeliegenden Trieben der Fall 
ist, kann man begrändeterweise die Verallgemeinerung voll- 
ziehen, die eintritt, sobald der Eigenwert als objektiver Wert ge- 
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dacht wird. Das konstante Bedärfnis b kann aber auch z. B. Durst 
vorstellen, den die Dinge x, die durststillend sind (a), befriedi- 
eh: 

: In der Wirkungs- oder Zweckwert-Formel wird x durch die 
dreistellige Konstantenrelation M(x, y, z) bestimmt, die aus- 
dröckt, dass x för y als Mittel zum Zwecke der Erlangung von 
z wertvoll ist. Seinen Wert erhält x durch jene Eigenschaft von 
y, die durch die Innenfunktion W (z, y) bestimmt ist, derzufolge 
z för y wertvoll ist und damit auch x als Mittel zum Zwecke 
der Erreichung von z. 

Den objektiven Zweckwert dräckt die gleiche Konstanten- 
relation M(x, y, z) aus, und y bestimmt die den objektiven Wert 
bezeichnende Innenfunktion Wo(z, y). In der normativen Be- 
wertung tritt als die x bestimmende Funktion die Konstanten- 
relation B(z, x) auf, die verdeutlich, dass zwischen z und x die 
Bildrelation besteht. Sowohl y als auch z werden durch eine an- 
dere Konstantenfunktion Ng(z, y) bestimmt, die besagt, dass y 
in seiner Eigenschaft f£ z als Norm anerkennt. 

Der Begriff wertvoll ist eine Relation, daher besitzt er eine 
formale Konverserelation: 


War e(X, y) = Wg aly, ZE 


Die Konverserelation der Relation des Begriffes wertvoll hat 
auch eine begriffliche und sprachliche, verbale Entsprechung. 
Es ist dies der Begriff werthalten. Der Satz »x ist fär y wert- 
voll» ist inhaltlich identisch mit dem Satze »y hält x wetrt>. 

In den oben dargestellten Formeln findet das dem Wertbe- 
griff zugehörige psychologische Wertmoment, das das Be- 
werten von dem nur Feststellen unterscheidet, noch keinen Aus- 
druck. Die allgemeinen Funktionen W,, g(x, y) und Wg. a(x,y) 
besagen noch nichts äber die formale Struktur des Gefiähls, das 
den Inhalt von f bildet, und das in dem Falle besteht, wenn y 
x för wertvoll, vorteilhaft, richtig, am besten usw. hält. 

Sätze wie »dieses Buch ist eine Drucksache», oder »Leibniz 
wurde im Jahre 1646 geboren» enthalten keine Bewertung. Da- 
gegen enthalten Sätze wie »dieses Buch ist wertvoll» oder »Leib- 
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niz ist ein Genie» ein Werturteil. Die letztgenannten Sätze ent- 
halten ein Wertmoment, das den ganzen Satz färbt. Solche Sätze 
erfordern, im Gegensatz zu rein sachlichen Feststellungen, Mit- 
erleben, Glauben, Billiguing. Wo ein Ton solcher Forderung 
anklingt, da liegt eine Geföhlsdynamik vor, die einen wesent- 
lichen Zug der Bewertung darstellt. Wenn man dieser Dynamik 
Worte verleiht, schreitet man zum expliziten Ausdruck des Wert- 
momentes. 


Wir wollen hier einige Werturteile näher betrachten, bei de- 
nen wir das mit ihbnen verbundene Gefuählsmoment durch eine 
verbale Herausstellung ihrer fordernden Natur offensichtlich 
machen werden. Es ist vorteilhaft so zu verfahren. — Man 
soll so verfahren. Diese Zusammenstellung ist die schönste. 
— Man soll diese Zusammenstellung wählen. Es ist richtig, 
so zu handeln. — Man soll so handeln. 


Wir bemerken, dass die Werturteile und die Soll-Sätze in 
bezug auf das besprochene Gefuhlsmoment äquivalent sind. 
M. a. W. wenn y auf eine oder die andere Art ausdruckt, dass x 
vorhanden sein soll, so zeigt er damit an, dass er eine Bewertung 
vollzogen hat, und wenn y x werthält, so enthält diese Bewertung 
eine gewisse Forderung, dass x gultig, vorhanden sein, zur Ver- 
fögung stehen, sichtbar, erhältlich, zu geniessen sein sollte. 


Um die logische Struktur dieses ausgesprochenen Wertmo- 
mentes ergränden zu können, mössen wir die untersuchten Sätze 
wertfrei machen in eben demselben Sinne wie der Satz 
Wa, g(x, y) ein wertfreier, feststellender Satz ist. Dies geschieht 
dadurch, dass man auch in ibnen ein Subjekt einsetzt, das die 
Bewertung erlebt und also die Forderung nach der Existenz von 
x föhlt, wie entsprechend in dem letztgenannten Satze als Sub- 
jekt y steht, das x werthält. Die Existenz wird dann wie bei 
BERKELEY als esse est percipi verstanden, wodurch sie zu einer 
zweistelligen Funktion E(x, y) wird. 

Das Wertmoment zerfällt in zwei Hauptfaktoren, das Existenz- 


moment und das Verallgemeinerungsmoment. Hier wollen wir 
uns vor allem auf die Erforschung des Existenzmomentes 
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beschränken, das letzten Endes auch das Verallgemeinerungsmo- 
ment in sich schliesst. 

Der Begriff des Sollens, der im Obigen das Wertmoment 
verbal geschaffen hat, ist als gewisser Einzelfall in dem allge- 
meinen Befehlsbegriff oder der Imperativität enthalten, die wir 
mit I bezeichnen wollen. Die Imperativität ist stets eine Aussen- 
funktion, die in der Innenfunktion einer Eigenschaft oder Rela- 
tion enthalten ist. Die Imperativität kann eine zwei- oder mehr- 
stellige Relation sein, aber wir wollen uns hier auf die zwei- 
stellige I-Funktion beschränken. Ihre allgemeine Form ist 


I) VR 


was in Worten ausgedräckt lauten wärde: »y befiehlt x 9 zu sein 
oder zu machen». Z. B. »y befiehlt x zu schweigen», wobei 
qp = schweigen ist. Auch &v kann eine zwei- oder mehrstellige 
Funktion vorstellen, es kann z. B. die obengenannte Existenz 
E(x, y) sein. 

Wenn y x befiehlt & zu sein, so muss oder soll x nach y & sein. 
Die Begriffe muässen und sollen sind also Konversefunktionen 
von I: 


ÖREN NES ON 


wobei der Index 1 die erste Diverse von der Relation I be- 
zeichnet. 

Derjenige Soll-Begriff, der in einem explizite ausgespro- 
chenen Wertmoment enthalten ist, schliesst sich somit der all- 
gemeinen I-Funktion an. Auch die öbrigen mit dem Modalität- 
Denken verbundenen Begriffe können mit Hilfe dieser Grund- 
funktion zur Darstellung gelangen: 


I (y, x, 9 (x)) = befiehlt 
I (y, x, » p(x)) = verbietet 
”I(y, x, p(x)) = befiehlt nicht 
FAL x, ” p(x)) = verbietet nicht 
IL (x, y, »(x)) = soll 
1 (x,y, > p(x)) = soll nicht — darf nicht 


NN 
| 
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1 (x, y, p(x)) = braucht nicht 
SAF Ck 


Wie die angegebenen Formeln zeigen, fuhrt die Negation in 
normativen Sätzen die Diskussion nicht ausserhalb des Modalität- 
Denkens, sondern alle verschiedenen Negationen sind auch in 
der allgemeinen I-Funktion und ihrer Konverse enthalten. Dies 
beruht auf der Tatsache, dass es sich hier um eine sogen. relative 
Negation handelt, die im Denken auch an andrer Stelle auftritt 
und immer mit in Betracht zu ziehen ist, wenn zusammengesetzte 
Funktionen in Frage stehen wie im vorliegenden Falle. Die ab- 
solute Negation wärde man erreichen, indem man das Bestehen 
der I-Funktion selbst negieren wärde, m. a. W. durch Verneinung 
der Tatsache, dass zwischen den in Frage stehenden Argumenten 
gerade die Relation herrscht, dass die Argumente in der e-Rela- 
tion zur Funktion I stehen. Dies lässt sich durch folgende Be- 
zeichnungsweise ausdruäcken 


1(y, x, p(x)) => (Hy, x, 2(x)))> 


und entsprechend auf alle öbrigen zur Untersuchung stehenden 
Relationen anwenden. 

Wenn x z. B. för y nach der Ansicht von y existieren soll, so 
bedeutet dies, dass x för y wertvoll ist. Alle in der Normativität 
enthaltenen Bestandteile des Sollens sind in entsprechender 
Weise mit der Wertung verbunden, die naturlich nicht aus- 
schliesslich auf Menschen und Gegenstände beschränkt zu sein 
braucht, sondern häufig auf bestimmte Sachen und Verhältnisse 
bezogen ist. Die Imperativität des Begriffes Sollen ist dagegen 
implizite auf Personen eingestellt, durch die man auf diese Art 
die wertgehaltene Sache oder Relation verwirklicht zu sehen 
wunscht. 

Wenn y x befiehlt & zu sein, so ist, obgleich y als Grundlage fär 
seine Wertung eine Norm gebildet hätte, die von x ein be- 


i Die vorliegenden Fragen sowie das Thema betreffende Einzelheiten sind 
genauer in meiner Schrift »Arvo ja eetillisyys», Ajatus XIII, Helsinki 1945, 
S. 113—235 ausgefährt. 
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stimmtes Verhalten fordert, doch ein Umstand, der fär die Sach- 
lage von entscheidender Bedeutung ist, noch mit in Betracht zu 
ziehen, und das ist das Gehorchen. Ein Gehorchen ist nur dann 
erreichbar, wenn x ein »ich muss» fählt. Die gewöhnlichste Si- 
tuation, in der dieses Gefäöhl »ich muss» in der philosophischen 
Forschung auftaucht, ist die, dass x in irgendeiner Eigenschaft 
oder als Glied einer Gemeinschaft, von der x eine bestimmte 
Tätigkeit fordert, es als seine Pflicht fuhlt, auf eine bestimmte 
Weise zu handeln. Eine derartige Relation versinnbildlicht die 
folgende Relationskette: 


Key&ylaee sa 


die besagt, dass x als Glied der w-Gemeinschaft, welche Gemein- 
schaft alle ihre Glieder (nach Meinung von x) verpflichtet, et- 
was Bestimmtes zu sein oder zu machen, ein »ich muss» föhlt. 
Wenn man die Relation »ich muss» z. B. auf den Begriff 
»wertvoll» anwendet, erhält man u. a. die folgende Formel: 


Åge DG DA 


Diese Formel enthält, dass y x fär wertvoll hält, so dass y 
nach Meinung von y x erhalten soll, wobei das Erhalten in dem 
obenerwähnten Sinne als Konverse-Relation der Existenz aufge- 
fasst wird. Sobald die Wertung einen Gegenstand von höherem 
Typus betrifft, z. B. eine Relation, erhalten wir die Formel 


Ag, y(t RJ=(ELDNRVTERIGR 


was sich in Worten folgendermassen ausdräcken lässt: y hält die 
Relation R wert und somit sollte y nach seiner eigenen Meinung 
die Relation R verwirklichen. 

Den Gegenstand oder die Sache, auf die die positive Richtung 
der Bewertung abzielt, nennt man gut. Dieses gut ist also ein 
werttheoretisches gut, und seine logische Struktur war hier Ge- 
genstand unsrer Untersuchung. Wir haben gesehen, dass die 
Wertfunktion nicht einstellig ist, daher kann also wertvoll — gut 
keine Eigenschaft sein. Die Wertfunktion ist von subjektiver 
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| Natur, und auch dann, wenn wir von objektiven Werten spre- 
chen, die wir als einen Einzelfall der allgemeinen Wertfunktion 
 festgestellt haben, ist der Begriff wertvoll eine zusammenge- 
| setzte Funktion, die Funktion einer Funktion. Anders verhält es 
| sich mit dem ethischen Begriff gut, wie wir sogleich sehen 
werden. 

DEMOKRITOS hat gesagt, dass die Gäte för alle Menschen gleich, 
das Angenehme oder das Gute aber fär den einen dieses und 
för den anderen jenes ist. Dieser Satz enthält die Unterscheidung, 
» die wir damit zu charakterisieren versucht haben, dass wir sagten, 
dass das ethisch Gute eine einfache Funktion ist, während da- 
| gegen das werttheoretisch Gute eine zusammengesetzte Funk- 
tion ist und funktionale Variabeln enthält. Diese Unterschei- 
dung bedeutet das ethisch Gute betreffend, dass die Göte ein 
objektiver, intersubjektiver Sachverhalt ist, der da vorliegt, wo 
er vorliegt, unabhängig davon, ob die zufälligen Bedärfnisse fb 
des Subjektes y dadurch befriedigt werden oder nicht, oder auch 
m. a. W. unabhängig davon, ob y den in Frage stehenden Sach- 
verhalt billigt oder ihn missbilligt. Milde ist Milde, Freundlich- 
keit ist Freundlichkeit, unabhängig von dem Wert, den wir ihr 
in verschiedenen Situationen beimessen, ebenso wie Kreide 
Kreide ist, ob wir nun Kreide för wertvoll halten oder nicht. 

Gute, Milde, einem das Streben nach harmonischem Leben 
unterhaltendem Geföähl kann man den Namen ethisches Ge- 
fähl beilegen auf Grund von historischen Gepflogenheiten und 
auch wegen der Stellung, die die Psychiatrie gerade benanntem 
Gefähl bei der Erforschung der im ethischen Leben auftretenden 
Triebstörungen einräumt. 

Wenn wir das so definierte ethische Gefähl untersuchen, kön- 
nen wir bei ihm Zäge entdecken, die es von allen anderen, die 
gleiche formale Struktur F(x, y) tragenden Erscheinungen und 
Gefählen unterscheiden, so dass wir in jedem Falle auf Grund 
jener Kennzeichen entscheiden können, ob wir das ethische Ge- 
föhl vor uns haben oder nicht. 

Beim ethischen Gefuöhl waltet eine starke innere Impera- 
tivität, die sich in ihrem logischen Bau auf entscheidende 
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Weise von der zuvor behandelten, der Relation des Sollens 
eigenen Imperativität unterscheidet. Die Imperativität, die die 
Dynamik auslöst, die das ethische Gefähl in Bewegung setzt, ist 
die nullte Potenz einer Relationskette. 

Das ethische Gefähl strebt eine völlig bestimmte Erscheinung 
an, die wir Gäte, das Ethische oder auch Humanität nennen 
können. Der Begriff der Humanität enthält intensional einige 
ganz bestimmte Relationen, von denen er sich begriffsanalytisch 
ableiten lässt. In jedem Spezialfall will das Subjekt y, indem es 
die Humanität anstrebt, eine dieser Relationen verwirklichen. 
Das hier auftretende Wollen ist die allgemeine Imperativität I, 
fär die man dann, wenn sie sich auf das Subjekt selbst bezieht, 
gewöhnlich nicht die Formen des Verbes »befehlen» benutzt. Die 
besagte Relationskette lautet: 


yln&N >R&RDB&fiy=y(l/>|D|2)y=yIPy. 


Die Imperativität, die die nullte Potenz dieser Relationskette 
darstellt, verdient aus dem Grunde den Namen »innere Impera- 
tivität», weil ihr Hinterbereich durch Beschränkung mit dem Vor- 
bereich zusammenfällt. Dies bedeutet, dass der ethische Impera- 
tiv nur die erste Person Singularis kennt. Eine entsprechende 
grammatikalische Form findet man im Sanskrit. 

Es ist klar, dass sich ebenso mittels jedes anderen Begriffes 
als dem der Humanität eine entsprechende Relationskette bilden 
lässt. Um in dem Falle, wo die innere Imperativität auftritt, un- 
terscheiden zu können, ob es sich um die innere Imperativität 
handelt, muss untersucht werden, ob in dem zu behandelnden 
Falle die ubrigen Kennzeichen des Ethischen auftreten. 

Fär das ethische Gefähl ist die Äquivalenz wesentlich, die 
etwa im folgenden Satz ihren Ausdruck findet: »Liebe deinen 
Nächsten wie dich selbst.» Diese Äquivalenz ist nur dann mög- 
lich, wenn die Relation R, die impliziert, ihrem logischen Feld 
(campus) nach unbegrenzt ist. Alle Relationen, die n implizieren, 
sind unbegrenzt, indem sie auch das Subjekt selbst in ihren Nach- 


bereich einschliessen. Die ethische Aquivalenz stellt folgende 
Formel dar: 
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I? (y, R2(y, y)) = (y, R(y, x)), 


die auf den Implikationen II”,.— IT, und IT”, > IT?,. aufgebaut 
ist. 

Nahe an die Unbegrenztheit des Feldes der ethischen Rela- 
tionen schliesst sich die Abstraktheit des ethischen Gefähles. 
Das Dasein eines anderen menschlichen Individuums erlebt man 
durch das ethische Geföhl als Ausdruck der Menschlichkeit im 
eigenen Selbst. Man fählt, dass das Leben des anderen mensch- 
lichen Individuums dasselbe wie das eigene Leben ist. Dies ruft 
eine Identifizierung hervor: 


IR 208, EE TRY YST) 


Wenn wir dieser Gleichheit das Zeichen I' verleihen, können 
wir mittels einer bekannten logistischen Operation die Abstrak- 
tionsklasse Aeq'T bilden. Fur die Abstraktheit des ethischen Ge- 
föhls ist es wesentlich, dass die Implikation herrscht: 


3 OFTA i) Xx: Meg: 


Die Abstraktheit des ethischen Gefähls also ermöglicht das Er- 
lebnis der Gleichheit des Lebensgefähls der verschiedenen In- 
dividuen. 

Die innere Imperativität hängt mit dem Umstand zusammen, 
dass das Ethische in einem Trieb wurzelt. Dieser Trieb ist ein 
geistiger und findet seinen Ausdruck in der Symbolität des 
ethischen Gefähls. Die Definition dieser Geistigkeit lässt sich 
analog zu den von uns fröher vorgetragenen physischen und 
psychischen Definitionen folgendermassen darstellen: 


(FO ARTS Tot(3-A)) "das Geistige (AA): 


Geistige Dinge sind also m. a. W. diejenigen Dinge, die nicht 
von den Erlebnissen konstituiert werden, welche diese Dinge in- 
tendieren. Die Erlebnisse der Gäte intendieren den Begriff n der 
Giäte, aber sie konstituieren ihn nicht. Die Gäte wird von denje- 
nigen singulären Gegebenheiten konstituiert, die man als Gäte 
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versteht. Das Verstehen ist also fär das Ethische, wie im allge- 
meinen fär das geistige Leben, ganz wesentlich. Gute kann nur 
derjenige erleben, der ein freundliches Lächeln, eine liebevolle 
Stimme, ein harmonisches Schweigen als die singulären Elemente 
eines gewissen einheitlichen Systems zu erfassen vermag und 
durch jene einzelnen Erscheinungen hindurch »hinter» oder 
»iber» ihnen oder auch als ihren »Träger» die Idee der Gäte 
sieht. 

Weil das Ethische auf einen Trieb zuruckzufuhren ist, so ist 
mit ihm stets ein gewisser Genuss, eine gewisse Freude verbun- 
den. Der Mensch geniesst von den Erscheinungsformen des Ethi- 
schen. Freude, Genuss, Hedonität ist eine notwendige Eigen- 
schaft des ethischen Gefähls. Freude bedeutet immer Freude 
uber etwas, so dass sie formal ausgedräckt eine Aussenfunktion 
bildet. Da die Innenfunktion der Freude das Ethische, die Huma- 
nität 7, ist, so steht gerade jener Genuss in Frage, der mit dem 
ethischen Gefähl verbunden ist. Die Formel der Hedonität des 
ethischen Gefähls ist somit einfach Freude (7). Eudämonie, 
Gluckseligkeit ist das Resultat, das II”. & II”, mit den Eigen- 
schaften der Äquivalenz, der Abstraktheit und der Symbolität er- 
reicht, sobald mit ihnen eine starke Hedonität Hand in Hand 
geht. 

Der mit dem Ethischen verknäpfte Genuss ist dazu angetan, 
Bewertung hervorzurufen, die das ethische Leben selbst betrifft. 
Wenn man diese Bewertung der anfangs besprochenen Wert- 


formel W., g(x, y) entsprechend darstellt, erhalten wir die fol- 
gende Form 


Weth (n, y) = W(n, Freude (9), y, Aeq'T (y))- 


Diese Formel zeigt besonders deutlich, dass das Ethische, das 
ethisch Gute, ein Wertträger ist und nicht das Resultat einer 
Wertung, wie alles werttheoretisch Gute. 

- Sobald man die Gute auch als Wert-Erscheinung erlebt, ver- 
bindet sich mit ihr sofort der dynamische Inhalt der Wertung: 
das Existenzmoment und das Verallgemeinerungsmoment, von 
denen bereits die Rede war. Man beginnt sodann das Ethische 
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als einen Wertträger zu fordern, und gleichzeitig verlangt man 
die allgemeine Billigung des ethisch Guten. Wenn der ethische 
Trieb unbefriedigt bleibt, wird die Situation als stark negativ in 
ihrem Wertgehalt empfunden. Dadurch föhrt die ethische Be- 
wertung leicht zu Strenge, Ungeduld, Unzufriedheit, kurz gesagt 
zu Kritik, die an Umwelt und Mitmenschen geubt wird. Hierbei 
darf man jedoch nicht vergessen, dass die ethische Imperativität 
ausschliesslich auf das Subjekt begrenzt ist und einen inneren 
Willen zur Verwirklichung der Gäte vorstellt. Die Imperativität, 
die von der Umwelt Ethik fordert, gehört einer werttheoretischen, 
normativen, moralischen nicht-ethischen Imperativität an. Wenn 
irgendwie uberhaupt ethische Kritik in irgendeiner Form geöbt 
werden kann, so könnte sie sich nur dem Leitsatz »Richtet nicht!» 
anschliessen, und auch dieser muss als innerer Imperativ ver- 
standen werden. Eine unter diesem Axiom ausgetubte Kritik ver- 
hält sich nicht bewertend, sondern konstatierend. 

Unsere letzten Betrachtungen zeigen, was dem ethisch Guten 
und dem werttheoretisch Guten wirklich gemeinsam ist. Sie be- 
weisen, dass das Ethische als ein gewisser Wertträger auftreten 
kann, in welchem Falle das, was ethisch gut ist, auch wert- 
theoretisch gut ist. Unter diesen Umständen ist es nicht zu ver- 
wundern, dass die in Frage stehenden Begriffe fortgesetzt fehler- 
haft durcheinandergebracht worden sind, und dass man versucht 
hat, diese Vermengung auch dort durchzuföhren, wo Dinge als 
gut und zu billigen angesehen worden sind, die im Widerspruch 
mit dem Ethischen stehen und umgekehrt, wo das ethisch Gute 
nicht als wertvoll und anerkennbar angesehen worden ist. Wir 
haben aber nunmehr auch gesehen, welches die formale Struktur 
der zu untersuchenden Begriffe ist, und welches ihre inhalt- 
lichen Kennzeichen sind. Auf Grund dieser Untersuchung kön- 
nen wir feststellen, dass zwei formal und inhaltlich völlig ver- 
schiedene Begriffe in Frage stehen. Nur wenn man diese Be- 
griffe deutlich voneinander getrennt hält und ihre innere Ge- 
setzmässigkeit in Betracht zieht, ist es möglich, einerseits eine 
fruchtbare Werttheorie und andrerseits eine theoretische Ethik 
zu entwickeln. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


Vinding Kruse's Philosophy. By Svend Ranulf. 


In a novel of Anatole France, a young man who is combining narrow- 
minded conventional views with a rather dissolute way of life, is aptly 
characterized by the phrase that he is »libertin de moeurs, sage d'esprit». 
I think I may claim to have proved, in my essay Hitlers Kampt gegen die 
Objektivität, that the same characteristic would apply to the Fihrer. It will 
apply to the Nazileaders in general, in so far as they were not 
sincere and naive fanaties who really believed in idealistic slogans 
such as »Gemeinnutz geht vor Eigennutz». The idealistic aspect of Nazism 
is unjustifiably ignored by people who, like Vinding Kruse, consider them- 
selves to be at the same time idealists and anti-Nazis. It would be possible 
to adduce many examples, in addition to the topical one of Nazism, in 
disproof of the assumption that theoretical acceptance of ethical principles 
will also entail conformity to them in practice. There is, consequently, no 
reason to suppose, as Vinding Kruse does (p. 87), that the theoretical ac- 
ceptance of an ethical idealism would afford any protection against such 
a policy as Nazism. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, whereas it is impossible to draw any 
conclusion from the profession of a theoretical idealism to the moral con- 
duct of the individuals in question, open adherence to the view of »ethical 
nihilism» must, in fact, be regarded as a symptom of practical idealism. 
For »ethical nihilism» is an unpopular view which cannot be openly en- 
tertained without risk of some loss of income or of a hampered career. 
And is it not idealism to incur such a risk for the sake of truth, or for the 
sake of a conviction which is subjectively held to be true? The 
motivation of such an attitude is a psychological and not a logical 
question. It seems to follow that, if it is desired to ehange human 
conduct in accordance with certain ethical ideals, there can hardly be any 
prospect of realizing this aim by a theoretical validation of the ideals, even 
if such a validation were possible. The proper method would be the for- 
mulation and empirical verification of a psychological hypothesis with 
regard to the causes of the kind of conduct it is desired to bring about; 
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and the utilization of the resulting theory as a basis for pedagogical 
practice. 

Cf. Vinding Kruse's article »The Method of Social Sciences» in Theoria. 

So there does not seem to be much cause for regret in the fact that 
Vinding Kruse's attempt to derive a normative ethics from the principles 
of applied science appears to depend on an illusion. The fact is that there 
is no difference in principle between pure and applied science. A statement 
of pure (in Vinding Kruse's terminology »traditional») science may be: 
»A is the cause of B.» In the language of applied science exactly the 
same statement is expressed by saying: »If you want B, you must, in order 
to achieve this aim, first bring about A.» There is not in applied science 
involved any proof that you ought to want B or any other particular aim, 
Therefore, if »ethical nihilism rests on the traditional conception of the 
notion of science» (Vinding Kruse p. 122), it must rest also on applied 
science. 


The words quoted by Vinding Kruse (p. 95) from my essay Moralen 
og Samfundet represent, as the context shows, a piece of reasoning based 
upon a hypothetical acceptance of utilitarianism, and therefore does not 
involve any inconsistency. On p. 76 of my Metodelcere there is a quotation 
from Durkheim which shows that I do not think it possible to derive causal 
theories from correlations in the manner supposed by Vinding Kruse (p. 
111). Likewise, it should be clear from the Metodelcre pp. 75 and 117 if. 
that my view with regard to the merely probable nature of physical 
theories is consciously applied to macrophysics as well as to microphysics, 
and not based on the confusion intimated by Vinding Kruse in his article 
p. III n. I disagree with Vinding Kruse as regards the nature of macro- 
physical laws, and I happen in this respect to be in accordance with mo- 
dern epistemological authorities, some of whom are mentioned in my book 
pp. 117 f. The divergent view held by Vinding Kruse seems to be con- 
nected with his belief that »a single case of change may indicate causality» 
(p. 111 n.) The reality behind this illusion is indicated by Morris R. Cohen 
(A Preface to Logic, London 1946, pp. 110 and 138) who explains that 
»one or two tests of the alcalinity of a new chemical compound may est- 
ablish it with a high degree of probability (NB: not with absolute cer- 
tainty), while innumerable uncontradieted instances of white swans or 
pious botanists will not afford such high probability of all swans being 
white or all botanists pious. The explanation of this is to be found in our 
prior knowledge or assumption that the colour of animals or the piety of 
men is rather variable», whereas the nature of chemical compounds is not. 
But this knowledge itself is based upon induction, i. e., upon observation 
of a plurality of cases, and so it is not true that a single test case is really 
decisive in the last resort. 
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I do not pretend to have proved the principle of induction by means of 
induction (cf. Vinding Kruse, pp. 109 f.) As a matter of fact, I do not 
believe that this principle can be proved at all. Logically, we have only 
the choice between accepting the principle without proof, or abandoning 
empirical science once and for all, since no kind of empirical research can 
proceed without relying on induction. 

As to the paradox of Epimenides (cf. Vinding Kruse p. 121), it is a 
rather asthonishing view that an assertion can be refuted simply by stating 
that it has not been proved, and it is, moreover, irrelevant to the whole 
argument whether or not the assertion of Epimenides has been proved. 
The argument is only that the falsity of the assertion can be logically in- 
ferred from the hypothetical assumption of its truth. Likewise, in the case - 
of the logical axioms, there is no question of proving their falsity but only 
of pointing out that their validity cannot be proved. The proof attempted 
by Frithiof Brandt has been invoked by Vinding Kruse himself in support 
of his theory of the »basic delusion» (cf. Erkendelse og Vurdering p. 
491), and his observations in Theoria have done nothing to invalidate 
the view that, in his case as well as in that of Brandt, we are faced merely 
with a special form of the paradox of Epimenides. 


Gösta Rylander and Erik Bendz: Forensic Psychiatry. Hand- 
book of Criminology II. Stockholm 1947, 277 pp. By Gunnar 
Inghe. 


Forensic Psychiatry is a young science, but a considerable amount of 
material relating to the psychical structure of criminals and on the genesis 
of different kinds of asocial behaviour has already been collected. To 
begin with, this branch of research was dominated by Italian and French, 
and later also by German psychiatrists. In recent decades increasing 
interest in the legal aspects of psychiatry has also been apparent in the 
Anglo-Saxon, and not least the Nordic, countries. Undoubtedly, this 
research has done much to change our views on the criminal and the 
genesis of crime completely, which has essentially affected modern 
criminal policy in several countries. In view of the comprehensiveness of 
recent literature on Forensic psychiatry, however, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for the doctors, lawyers, sociologists, and social workers, 
that have any dealings with asociality and asocial people, to apply in 
their practice all the experience gained. This is a considerable drawback, 
not only to the practical work among maladjusted people and to a con- 
tinued development of criminal and social policy into flexible and practical 
instruments for the treatment of the human material. All reform work 
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meets with resistance, and ignorance of the scientific elements of Forensic 
Psychiatry surely constitutes one of the most serious obstacles to rational 
organization in these fields. 

Forensic Psychiatry holds an unique position in natural science, as the 
application in practice of its results has always had to contend with 
legal machinery and juridical conceptions that have a theoretical back- 
ground which totally differs from that of the empirical research which is 
its very basis. Many learned and subtle debates have in the course of 
years been held in various countries on the most suitable attitude of the 
Penal Law to psychically diseased and abnormal people. Terms like- 
imputability, responsibility, moral culpability, etc. abound, and are even 
used in the law texts of some countries. In Anglo-Saxon countries this 
debate is still on a much more primitive plane than in for instance Sweden, 
where Kinberg has for many years energetically and successfully fought 
the iuridico-theological metaphysics and mythology of medical jurisprud- 
ence. At present, Swedish psychiatrists have probably fairly generally 
realized the vanity of trying to adapt their methods of treatment to such 
empirically inaccessible and theoretically meaningless definitions. The 
majority of them are nowadays basing their opinions on the penal treat- 
ment of men wholly on empirical grounds: what methods have been proved 
by experience to be the most suitable for influencing the behaviour of 
asocial individuals of various kinds in the desired way? The old classific- 
ation of such people into »imputable» and »non-imputable», or into »res- 
ponsible» and »irresponsible», is being replaced by a classification on 
empirical (psychological, psychiatric, sociological, and therapeutical) 
grunds. This increased realism in the debate is not only of theoretical 
significance. Should this more realistic attitude to penal policy spread 
and become generally adopted not only by doctors, but also by lawyers 
and the public, the prospect of achieving a suitable treatment of asocials 
will improve. The influence of this scientific view of humanity is clearly 
noticeable in for instance the work of the Swedish Law Amendment 
Committee to replace the Penal Code by a Code of Protection. 

A wider knowledge of the forensic methods and results of modern 
psychiatry is thus of great importance to the continued progress of 
crimino-political and socio-political reform. A collection of these into one 
book must therefore be said to be badly needed. A systematic text book 
on Forensic Psychiatry can hardly be said to exist. Kinberg's »The Law 
and the Insane» is now more than 20 years old. His »Basic Problems 
of Criminology» certainly treats these fundamental problems from the 
theoretical and practical points of view, but is no systematic text book 
on the subiect. Although a number of summaries of various forensic 
problems of psychiatry have been published in other languages, none of 
them can lay claim to be called a text book in the proper sense — in 
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contradistinction to the long list of systematic criminologies published 
in various countries. Helweg's »Den retslige psykiatri i kort omrids» 
(A brief Outline of Forensic Psychiatry) (1939) is really the only such 
book published in the Scandinavian languages, and Rylander and Bendz 
have used it as the basis of their text book on Forensic Psychiatry, now 
published as Vol. II of Schlyter's »Handbook of Criminology». 

This volume is addressed not only to medical men, but also — and 
in an even higher degree — to police officials, advocates, law court 
officers, supervisors, and social workers in general. A book of this nature 
must obviously — besides stating the exclusively forensic problems of 
psychiatry — also to some extent orientate its readers in the most im- 
portant psychical disorders and abnormal conditions, and in their Preface 
the authors stress that in this respect they have widened the compass of 
Helweg's book. Other demands that may be put on a text book of this 
kind may be specified as follows: 

The most important must be a systematic survey of the relevant 
aspects of psychiatric working methods and results. These have made 
important contributions in many fields to the causal analysis of asocial 
behaviour. To determine the human causal factor in the genesis of 
asociality, and to indicate suitable prophylactic and therapeutical measures 
are of course the principal tasks of forensic psychiatry. Several types 
of crime have been fairly exhaustively investigated in this respect, which 
is of great importance to all who are concerned in the prevention of 
crime and the treatment of criminals. 

Next, a text book should give an account of legal procedure and 
crimino-political methods of treatments. A detailed account of how penal- 
ties are executed might perhaps be relegated to a later volume of the 
»Handbook of Criminology». The practical implications of the different 
special regulations for dealing with mentally disordered and abnormal 
people must be discussed in detail. The psychiatric problems involved 
imposed by civil law and social policy in the many administrative 
restraints of liberty should be stated. 

Finally, the methods of investigation used in forensic psychiatry should 
be examined, methodological deficiencies and sources of error defined, 
and various factors of selection analysed. An account should also be 
given of the procedure in the various more summary personal investig- 
ations undertaken in various legal and social connexions nowadays. 

In view of the great amount of jurisprudence and archaic metaphysical 
ballast that have long cumbered forensic psychiatry, it is very important 
that medical authors on this subject should not deviate from the scientific 
mental attitude without which no empirical research is possible. Logic, 
order, and well defined conceptions are also indispensable in an account 
which necessarily must deal with a number of disputed and more or less 
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undefined problems regarding the application of psychiatry to criminal 
policy. 

It is instructive to study the way in which Rylander—Bendz have 
tried to solve these problems in their »Forensic Psychiatry», They begin 
i by giving a brief clinical survey, dwelling primarily on »symptoms that 
appear to be of a more essential forensic significance», first summarizing 
the psychical disorders and abnormal conditions. As one reads the book, 
however, their classification becomes increasingly difficult to survey, At 
first, certain main groups are set up: 1) psychical illnesses, sub-divided 
into »due to mainly internal causes» (psychoses) and »due to mainly 
external factors» (senile processes, poisoning, infections, traumata, psy- 
| chic conflicts, etc.) and 2) abnormal constitutional states, divided into 
| oligophrenias and psychopathies. 

On the next page quite a new classification is quite casually presented: 
Psychical diseases, psychical defects, and forms of psychical invalidity. 
Further on the authors speak of »the three principal forms of mental 
disturbances — insanity, mental debility, and psychopathy (and abnormal 
states closely allied to psychopathy)». This is their third classification. 

The grouping of the psychopaths mainly follows the antiquated Schnei- 
der system, and a large number of different types are described: hyper- 
thymic, depressive, sensitive, explosive, moody, frigid, etc. Subsequently, 
a new basis of classification is suddenly introduced, and certain »psycho- 
pathies» are classified according to their pathological symptoms: porio- 
mania, dipsomania, pyromania, kleptomania. A couple of pages later the 
authors are ready for another basis of classification, the social, with 
unstable, asocial, and anti-social psychopaths. The asocial psychopaths 
are there represented by work-shy people, vagabonds, and prostitutes, 
and the anti-social by the »professional» criminals. To be on the safe 
side, Kretschmer's constitutional types and Sjöbring's psychological minus- 
variants are also mentioned as additional divisions. At the tail end comes 
finally »psycho-infantilism», which the authors have obviously been un- 
able to squeeze into any of their earlier classifications. This is presented 
as inhibited development. Sexual abnormities are put under a separate 

heading, on a par with oligophrenias and psychopathies. 

Under the heading »Reactive or psychogen diseases», four conditions, 
viz. psychogen depressions, psycho-astenic conditions, as well as paranoid 
and hysterical: modes of reaction or syndromes, are first described in 
the same way. After that classification the »neurosis» concept is dis- 
cussed. Neuroses are said »on the whole to coincide» with »the psychogen 

diseases described above». A few lines are next devoted to neurasthenia; 
and on the läst page of the chapter a short paragraph compressed in 
brevier type deals with a number of new diseases which obviously could 
not be pressed into the preceding scheme: organic, obsessional, vegeta- 
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tive, climacteric, etc. neuroses. They also casually mention that some 
psychiatrists, following Siöbring, speak of psychical insufficiency instead 
of neurosis. Psychical insufficiency is then said to occur »in connexion 
with maladaptation, especially in certain constitutional types (minus- 
variants)». 

Some readers, who are not fully trained psychiatrists, may be for- 
given if — after all this — they must make a short pause to try to 
unravel this tangle. The many classifications interspersed here and there 
among clinical descriptions and without any attempt at logical distinc- 
tions will hardly help the reader to order and clarify his ideas. If psychi- 
cal diseases and abnormal conditions have to be grouped according to 
several different classification systems in a work of this kind — and that 
may well be justified by consideration for those readers who are not 
trained psychiatrists — these systems must necessarily be accounted for 
with a certain amount of pregnancy and analytical orderliness. More 
especially, they should be presented in a way to make quite clear the 
different principles on which each is based. 

In describing the constitution theories, the authors are mainly follow- 
ing Kretschmer. A page or so each is given to Conrad and Sijöbring. A 
fuller account would have been appropriate, especially of Siöbring's indi- 
vidual and constitutional psychology, the influence of which on Swedish 
psychological and psychiatric thought is ever increasing. Nor is the 
account free from mistakes. States of insufficiency are apparently pre- 
sumed to arise only on the basis of minus variations, and the plus vari- 
ations are mentioned more or less as curiosities. »Energy» (!) is said to 
characterize both substable and superstable individuals, etc. 

The clinical psychiatric descriptions contain several peculiarities. 
Schizophrenia is first divided into hebephrenic, catatonic, and paranoid 
forms. It is eventually also pointed out that there are other forms, e. g. 
dementia simplex. This is called latent, presumably because it does not 
show any dramatic symptoms obvious even to a layman, which is quite 
different from latency. Nothing is said of these schizophrenias with few 
symptoms” being far more important, from a forensic point of view than 
the acute and stormy forms. One gets the impression that this is written 
by a hospital doctor without experience of other psychical disorders 
than are met with in the hospitals, and not by a forensic psychiatrist. 
The examples of dangerous schizophrenia are for instance repeatedly 
selected from hospital wards, and are accordingly hardly of any forensic 
interest. In consequence, the statements made as to the forensic import- 
ance of schizophrenia are incorrect. It is for instance said that »the crimes 
+ en are rarely committed in order to satisfy personal 

qt rements, e. g. theft to obtain money», while it is well known that 
schizophrenia is a frequent in crimes against property as in crimes of 
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violence. A lack of knowledge that they are ill is said to be a cardinal 
symptom in cases of schizophrenia, although there are cases who clearly 
realize that they are ill. Hallucinations are also said to be frequent in 
all stages of schizophrenia, although there are forms of schizophrenia 
quite free from hallucinations from start to finish. Verbigeration is in- 
correctly called perseveration. Schizophrenia will only very exceptionally 
lead to death, it is said, and no hint is given of the increased mortality 
of schizophrenes in intercurrent diseases. 

Manic depressive psychosis is already in the heading called mano- 
depressive, an incorrect term which unfortunately is too frequently used 
in popularly written scientific papers. Manic depressive psychosis is said 
never to impair the mental faculties, although Goldkuhl and others have 
demonstrated a certain lowering of the psychic level in protracted cases. 
Melancholies are said to be secretive, while they are actually frank and 
accessible, although inhibited. Epileptic diseases connected with brain 
injuries are said to be due not to constitutional, but to »external» factors, 
although some constitutional tendency to reaction is as a rule considered 
to be a condition precedent to symptomatic epilepsy. Senile dementia 
is said to be a »rapidly progressing disease», although many cases of 
stealthy progress for many years are known. The authors are surprised 
that »there are both septuagenarians and octogenarians who show no 
actual signs, or only mild symptoms of the illness», although of course 
only a small proportion of the old people suffer from senile dementia. 
Senile dementia is obviously confused with the normal lowering of the 
mental level in ageing, which presumably begins fairly early and shows 
itself in for instance reduced ability to acquire and retain new knowledge. 
In general paresis, the authors speak incorrectly of pupillary rigidity 
instead of pupillary stiffness to light. The intellect is said to remain un- 
injured in most cases of epidemic encephalitis, and the patients to retain 
»a full though modified emotional life». Nothing is said of dementia. After 
the more commonplace epidemic diseases with cerebral symptoms, how- 
ever, dementia may occur accompanied by both intellectual defects and 
other changes. Actually, intellectual changes, too, are far commoner after 
epidemic encephalitis than after whooping cough, measles, influenza, or 
the like accompanied by cerebral symptoms. It is said to be »difficult to 
judge» how far these symptoms are due solely to toxic effects or to the 
localization of the micro-organisms in the cerebral substance. As a matter 
of fact we know nothing at all about that. 

In the extremely confusing chapter on what the authors call »reactive 
or psychogen disorders» nothing is said to indicate that neuroses may 
also, in the opinion of many people, be initiated by unfavourable environal 
influences in early childhood. The feeble-minded persons (in Swedish 
debila) are said to be by no means »mental defectives (in Swedish sinnes- 
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slöa). On the contrary, they not unfrequently appear to be alert and 
extrovert ...» — exactly as mental defective persons may be. The authors 
seem to have forgotten the distinction between erethistic and torpid mental 
defectives. Nor is anything said, in describing the mongoloids, of one of 
their socially most troublesome symptoms, viz. irritability. They state 
that psychopathy is not as a rule accompanied by defects of intelligence, 
adding, with inimitable sapience: »If the mental defectiveness is of higher 
grade and coupled with anomalies of character, the condition should be 
designated imbecility, and the most marked abnormal features in the will, 
emotional life, etc. of the individuals should be noted». The reason for 
this alleged negative correlation of imbecility and psychopathy is thus 
that imbecile psychopaths are classified under the main diagnosis im- 
beciles (!). Actually, intellectual and emotional aberrations probably vary 
— at least partly — independently of one another. Any correlation would 
rather be positive than negative. Especially in »psychopathies» due to 
early cerebral iniuries, it would indeed be most peculiar if the risk of 
intellectual defects had not increased at the same time. Abnormal personal 
traits are said not to be definable experimentally, like the disturbances of 
intelligence, notwithstanding the fact that many methods of testing 
emotional and characterological deviations have been worked out, and 
some of these are mentioned in the book. Explosive psychopaths are 
described — just as in the weekly press — as being generally good tem- 
pered, although explosiveness is in reality most frequent in habitually 
sour-tempered and irritable persons, ready to take offence and well 
capable of deliberately criminal actions. Homosexual instincts are said 
to be more imperative than heterosexual — a paralogism which is prob- 
ably due to the greater inability of certain homosexuals to give free 
course to their sexual cravings, the strength of which is thus increased. 

There are several other oddities in the psychiatric statements of 
facts. This collection of psychiatric trowlers might be completed ad 
libitum. 

The forensic material is most noteworthy for its meagreness. The 
problems are stated wrongly throughout. Instead of systematic accounts 
of the psychical peculiarities of various asocial groups, which might help 
to explain the causes of their asociality, scattered comments are made 
on the asociality of various groups of psychically peculiar people. This 
leads to numerous strange statements which — though not directly 
erroneous — can hardly avoid being misinterpreted. The authors say, för 
instance, that »Hornicide or attempted homicide is not, however, partic- 
ularly common in schizophrenia». No doubt: most schizophrenes never 
RN 1 than other people do. From the point of view 
ENE kö EN the reverse — that strikingly many mur- 

S — is far more interesting. A couple of pages 
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further on it is pointed out that »sexual crimes are not common among 
schizophrenes». But many sexual criminals are nevertheless schizophre- 
nes, as is well known and can be statistically proved. »Incendiarism is 
not among the more common crimes of the oligophrenes.» No, theft is 
far more common among the oligophrenes as among other people, but 
incendiaries are nevertheless very often oligophrene. »Incest is not un- 
usual among the feeble-minded, nor among imbeciles.> This is wrong. It 
is on the contrary rather unusual for feeble-minded or imbecile people 
to commit a crime which on the whole is as uncommon as incest. But 
reversely: strikingly many of those who commit incest are mentally 
defectives, which is quite a different matter. And so on. 

Like systematic and perspicuous accounts of different types of crim- 
inals and information on the frequency of their psychical peculiarities, 
genetic analyses of the mechanisms of crime are also lacking, although 
some of these mechanisms are now fairly well known. One is not given 
even as elementary information as a comparative valuation of the signi- 
ficance of the psycho-pathological factors to the origin of various asocial 
behaviours, although certain crimes are known to be almost exclusively 
committed by highly pathological individuals, others often by fairly nor- 
mal people. The strength of the psycho-pathological taints in different 
kinds of crimes are clearly surveyed in both foreign and Swedish litera- 
ture, which might with advantage have been quoted. 

There is one exception. In respect of sexual offences such an account 
is given of the various psycho-pathological factors in the several types 
of crime. In this case the problem is — quite unexpectedly — stated 
forensically, but the account is unfortunately too superficial and brief to 
be of much interest. 

Of the scattered forensic data given here and there in the book several 
are moreover debatable or incorrect. First it is said that schizophrenes 
will seldom steal, later that cases of dementia simplex are particularly 
prone to pilfering. Bestiality is said to be a grave penal offence — actu- 
ally it is no longer punishable and thus no offence at all — occurring 
exclusively among »extremely mentally defective or mentally diseased 
people», although every forensic psychiatrist knows that it is also com- 
mitted by other individuals, for instance under the influence of drink. 
Recent American research has moreover proved that bestiality is not 
particularly uncommon among young boys. Syphilis of the nervous sys- 
tem is said to be of forensic interest only in the form of general paresis, 
although cases of for instance dementia luetica cerebri of course occur 
among the asocials. General paretics are said hardly ever to commit acts 
of violence except under the influence of drink, although some French 
investigations show that paralyties may be extremely dangerous ever in 
hospitals, where they have no access to alcohol (several murders by 
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paretics in hospital are described). The only asocial behaviour mentioned 
in conjunction with pathological intoxication is acts of violence. In account- 
ing for criminality connected with ordinary acute drunkenness nothing 
is said of ordinary thefts, although these and acts of violence are the 
commonest offences — thieves being very frequently drunk at the time 
of committing the crime. Neuroses are said to be of little forensic import- 
ance, although neurotic insufficiencies often manifest themselves as con- 
ditions of maladaptation leading to criminality. 

Some particulars are given of oligophrenia in various types of asocials. 


Four or five of the mass of reports rendered are quoted haphazard, but 


unfortunately nothing is said of many others which by no means agree 
with the data given. It is for instance correct that some investigations have 
found about 30 4 of the recidivists to be mental defectives. According 
to other reports on recidivists (Murchison and others), however, there 
are no more defective individuals among them than among other crim- 
inals. It is also correct that Helweg considers that the intelligence of 
25 2 of all criminals is below normal. But many authorities and reports 
give far lower figures (cf. for instance Southerland's summaries). These 
are merely examples. 

It also seems rather peculiar to encounter the old theories of manias 
in a modern text book on Forensic Psychiatry. The authors have afforded 
a brief explanation of kleptomania, but describe pyromania and poriomania 
without either comments or attempts at analysis. And yet, the pyromania 
concept, for instance, has been very sharply criticized for many years, 
most recently by Gerle, who states that »to create the concept ”byromania” 
was to restrict the discussion to the crime itself, and led to the faultly 
conclusion that this was instinctive incendiarism». By using in this way 
old-fashioned and long abandoned psychological and psychiatric miscon- 
ceptions, the authors give such of their readers as have less experience 
of forensic psychiatry erroneous ideas of the causes of certain asocial 
behaviours, and of how present day medical science regards these more 
than century-old attempts at interpreting clinical observations. 

The account given in this text book of the forensic results of psychia- 
tric research is thus unsatisfactory. It includes no general Surveys, no 
Systematic descriptions of accounts, no criticism of methods, no discus- 
sion of the varying results of research, and several important problems 
of forensic psychiatry are not even stated. There are no references at 
all to sources or literature, and the rhapsodical exposition even contains 
numerous errors and peculiarities, which are especially obiectionable in 
an elementary text book written for non-expert readers. Only a few 
examples have been given there. 

a PRE on of the authors to simple distinctions be- 
epts is also pronounced. In the chapter on 
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; psychopathy, for instance, the designations disturbances of character, 
| deficiencies of character, abnormal features of character, and defects of 
| character are all used in the same paragraph. The context indicates that 
these four terms are used synonymously, obviously for the purpose of 
elegant literary variation. Actually, these four terms have quite different 
| meanings. A disturbance of character must signify a change of character 
due to a morbid process, a deficiency of character an inhibited develop- 
| ment, and a defect of character the result of a concluded morbid process, 
| while the connotation of abnormal features of character, finally, is wider 
I than all the other concepts, and ina way covers them all. An account 
displaying so small a sense of word values will necessarily give rise to 
|» much misunderstanding. 

| This analytical inaptitude is particularly irksome in the numerous de- 
| finitions of general and forensic psychiatric concepts. Constitution is for 
| instance defined as »the peculiar psychical and physical nature of the 
| individual, that which decides how he will react and behave under dif- 
| ferent circumstances». This could hardly be expressed more loosely, and 
| is moreover also incorrect. It is a definition which applies to all the actual 
traits of the individual, and the old problem of what is conditioned by 
| the constitution and what by the environment would then be meaningless. 
The same loose thinking is evidenced by the following awkward formul- 
ation: »Is, in other words, the individual constitutionally what he seems 
| to be, or has he become so under the influence of special external 
| stresses?» The authors apparently mean to suggest that something may 
conceivably be purely »constitutional», so to speak unmixed with ex- 
| ternal influences — a horrible thought, or rather lack of thought, con- 
 sidering that an individual is always a product of both innate dispositions 
and environmental influences. 

For natural reasons, special difficulties attach to the concept of psy- 
| chopathy, of which the authors give several definitions and descriptions. 
| For example: »Psychopaths are on the other hand characterized by such 
 psychically abnormal features tormenting to themselves or causing suf- 
| fering to their environment and trouble to society.» Or: »A feature com- 
mon to most psychopaths is their disharmonious and unbalanced person- 

ality.» This applies equally much — in respect of the first of them — 
even more to for instance neurotics and many psychotic conditions. Psy- 
chopaths are now deemed to include not only persons with congenital 
emotional aberrations, but also those suffering from early cerebral or 
environmental, etc., injuries. Seldom has anything given so strong an 
impression as this book that psychopathy is the scrap heap on which a 
diagnostician throws various psychical peculiarities when he does not 
know what they really are. No hint is given of the extremely important 
and psychologically pioneering criticism which so many prominent Swe- 
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dish scientists have directed against the conception psychopathy on the 
basis of Sjöbring's individual psychology. As a matter of fact, it-is- time 
for the psychopathy concept to be discarded. Notwithstanding their pur- 
blindness the authors assure us that they have tried to avoid biassed and 
extreme Opinions. 

Many such examples could be given of indefinite or meaningless 
definitions (even of schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychosis; epilepsy; 
oligophrenia, and other classical forms of sickness), but time does not 
allow us to dwell on them. Later in the book all these conditions are 
re-defined for legal use. The many peculiarities found in the law in-various- 
connexions are repeated there without any explanatory comments or 
criticisms by the medical collaborator. The frequently unscientific legal 
definitions (»by insanity is meant ... a morbid mental change of more 
profound nature», etc.) have by this time been so often criticized that 
they may be passed over here. 

In a foot note the authors say, apologetically, that they are using the 
expression »rules of imputability» merely as a technical term, and that 
the question of »imputability» is to them only of »forensic historical and 
philosophic interest». They likewise obviously realize how unfortunate it 
is to use expressions like »psychical causes». They admit knowledge of 
the thesis that there is no purely psychical causality, but however, for 
practical reasons, they wish to continue to use the term »psychogen»:. 
Clearly, they do not realize the risk of continuing the use of such un- 
scientific and misleading terms in an elementary text book, which for 
natural reasons must be rather brief, and is intended for more or less 
incritical readers. In a book of that kind the use of exact and correct 
language must be of particular importance. This indifference to the implic- 
ations and value of concept makes the whole account strangely obscure 
and hazy by reason of numerous metaphysical expressions and terms of 
speech which are neither defined nor criticized. The clinical descriptions, 
for instance, repeatedly mention »legal responsibility» or »exceptional 
condition» which are differently defined for different mental aberrations, 
but clearly so as to agree with current legal practice at the time. The 
authors do not seem to have noticed that such discussions have long been 
dropped by forensic psychiatry in Sweden. Their psychiatric arguments 
on »imputability», »responsibility», etc. are those used in this country 
years ago, but now regarded as obsolete and completely foreign to 
the science of forensic psychiatry. No attempt at all has been made to 
differentiate the legal views on these problems from those of natural 
science. 

The authors are at pains to explain what conditions should from a 
ARE Reg deemed equivalent to insanity: some forms of 

3 a s of neuroses and alcoholic influences, etc. On one 
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occasion, however, they point out in a moment of insight that »it is 
impossible to distinguish by medical definitions psychopaths who should 
be put on a par with insane people». Sometimes these pointers are more 
misleading than is permissible. They say for instance of chronic alco- 
holism that »the abnormal psychical condition producing abuse of alcohol 
will decide the judicial iudgment», instead of clearly stating that even 
individuals whose brains are chronically injured by the abuse of alcohol, 
require to be treated as sick persons. Severely demented alcoholists, 
Korsakow patients, etc., may have been quite normal as anybody else 
perhaps many years earlier, before they took to drink. Forensic psy- 
chiatry must consider the actually existing diseased condition. 

The occurrence of »abnormal» or »pathological» motives is also stated 
to be of importance to the juridical judgment — a ijudgement referring 
to finality in the philosophical meaning and thus entirely outside any 
scientific thinking. Such pecularities occur time and time again. Asthenic 
weakwilled psychopaths are said to have no »criminal tendencies», nor 
do the neuroses show any »real tendencies to crime»; som people experi- 
ence »primary warning impulses»; the maniac will steal without »criminal 
intent», etc. etc. In these quotations judgements are passed indiscriminately 
en psychotic conditions and on mentally diseased or abnormal persons. 
The contention that neurosis — or other mental diseases — do not show 
= any »real tendencies to crime» is as meaningless as the reverse one. The 
statement that »influencies of decisive significance to the nature and type 
the character and personality emanate from psychic domains» is sheer 
mythology. Such instances of thought muddle pullulate all over the book. 
The whole accounts of certain processes are of a final character, occasion- 
ally — as in the last quoted sentence — expressions of primitive, magical 
conceptions. 

In the section dealing with civil law a separate chapter is devoted to 
the causality, but exclusively to its juridical aspects. It is for instance 
said that the question of the causal connexion between the abnormality 
and the criminal act must be decided by the Court, while on the contrary 
that is the very question which — in both criminal and especially in 
civil law actions — must be investigated by the forensic psychiatrist. 
He is the man who must try to explain the origin of the relevant act. 
To leave that problem to the Court would be to relinquish the scientific 
attitude to the problem, which alone can promote forensie psychiatry, 
and to forget the important practical task of the psychiatrist in foro. In 
some cases this juridical view of causality results in sheer absurdities. 
After stating in one place that psychopathic conditions will only in ex- 
ceptional cases invalidate any juridical acts, it is asserted that this is 
probably primarily »because the causality of the disturbed condition and 
the juridical act generally cannot be proved. This in its turn is probably 
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due to the fact that the psychopaths are generally so well equipped 
intellectually, that they may be assumed to realize the significance and 
consequences of a juridical act». This excessive stressing by the classical 
juridical psychology of the part taken by the intellect in originating a 
particular behaviour has been entirely disproved by modern empirical 
psychology, and moreover indicates a profound ignorance of the psycho- 
logical processes determining the behaviour of psychically diseased people. 

No Court will ever solve any psychiatric problems. When the Supreme 
Court from time to time accepts the evidence — generally meaningless 
observations or sheer assertions without a vestige of empirical support — 
of witnesses as to the state of a testator making a will, against the con- 
clusion of forensic psychiatrists, based on exact observations, that the 
testator is mentally diseased, this is nothing but a false conclusion based 
on ignorance of psychiatric rules of evidence, which completely disregards 
the psychiatric and psychological analysis of the case. In investigat- 
ing other forensic psychiatric cases the psychiatrist has to leave out 
of account such precedents — a conception which incidentally has nothing 
to do with empirical science. The authors seem to think, however, that 
such Court judgments should guide the forensic psychiatrist when con- 
sidering facts within the sphere of his own knowledge. 

It is as a matter of fact remarkable that this book is throughout 
adopting so one-sidedly juridical views. The medical points of view on 
the treatment of criminals, which have been so actively discussed by 
Swedish doctors and forensic psychiatrists, are only quoted in excep- 
tional cases. With regard to the general outlook on forensic psychiatric 
problems prevailing in the back it might be presumed that even the medi- 
cal collaborator considers that current law and legal practice cannot be 
ceriticized. But this attitude is not without exceptions for in one place, the 
author directly regrets that a certain law is disregarding medical facts. 
One is therefore forced to conclude that he has not rightly understood 
the true significance of the scientific discussions on the fundamental 
problems of forensic psychiatry which have been going on in this country 
during several decades. 

Many important problems of forensic psychiatry are, finally, dis- 
regarded in this text book. Nothing is for example said of the forensic 
significance of hangovers, nothing of the mechanism of murders by im- 
PEN nothing of the conditions of asthenic confusion with great atten- 
dant risk of för instance assaults of different kinds, and very little of 
psycho-infantilism, etc. Nor are there any statements of the forensic 
problems of psychiatry involved in sentences to institutionalization under 
e Inebriates, Poor Law, or Child Welfare Acts, whereas some attention 
nas been given to the Vagrancy Law which is quite out of date and 
probably will soon be abrogated. Many problems of the social welfare 
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clients are, generally speaking, quite analogous to those of the 
asocials. 

What is most irritating in this book from a linguistic point of view is 
the vague and indefinite way in which the concepts are defined. Phrases 
of the kind used in the weekly press abound, alternating with »chancery- 
style» Swedish and moralizing sentences, which is a bit surprising in a 
text book on a subiect of natural science. The assiduously given ex- 
planations of various medical terms, with occasional translations of Greek 
stems, are sometimes seriously incorrect. 

Rylander-—Bendz's text book of Forensic Psychiatry meets none of 
the demands on a text book of this kind enumerated in the beginning of 
this review. The active psychiatric researches and deepened statements 
of problems which are the distinctive features of Swedish forensic psy- 
chiatry in the last decades seem to have left no impression on the authors, 
whose terminology and fundamental views bear the stamp of the archaic 
legal-theological metaphysics of long past decades. This is Forensic 
Psychiatry gone astray. 


REVIEWS. 


ErnstCassirer: An Essay on Man, An Introduction to a 
Philosophy of Human Culture. New Haven — Yale University 
Press, 1944. xii, 237 pp., 8”. 3.00 $. 


On the 13th of April 1945 Ernst Cassirer died in exile at Yale University 
at an age if 70 years. A few months before he had published his Essay on 
Man, a book, which may be recognized as his philosophical legacy, the last 
synthesis of his investigations in the field of human knowledge. 

The starting point in Cassirer's philosophical work is his famous 
History of Epistemology (Das Erkenntnissproblem in der Philosophie und 
Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit. Vols. I—III, 1906—20; Vol. IV is in pre- 
paration by the Yale University Press). From the philosophical doctrine of 
»Critical idealism» at which he arrives in this historical research he has 
drawn the actual consequences in some contributions to modern theory 
of science: Substanz- und Funktionsbegriff, Untersuchungen iiber die 
Grundlagen der Erkenntnisskritik, 1910; Determinismus und Indeterminis- 
mus in der modernen Physik, 1937; on the other hand he has tried to 
retrace the prehistory of human knowledge in a series of studies, which 
centres in his Philosophie der symbolischen Formen: I. Zur Phänomeno- 
logie der sprachlichen Form; II: Das mythische Denken; III: Phänomeno- 
logie der Erkenntniss, 1923—29. In this work he extends Kant's Critique 
of pure reason to the more primitive forms of human understanding and 
interpretation of the world, as manifested in language and myth; he shows 
how these »modalities of symbolic form», partly by slight evolution, partly 
through violent »mutations» or crises prepare the higher stages of re- 
ligious, moral and scientific thought. Common for all of them is the crea- 
tive or constructive, synthetic and analytic, process of mind. 

The first impulse to the writing of An Essay on Man came from Eng- 
lish and American friends of the author, who asked him to publish an Eng- 
lish translation of his Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. But finding it un- 
justifiable to reproduce the former work in its entirety, he decided to make 
a fresh start and write an entirely new book, concentrating upon a few 


points of special philosophical importance and accessible to a general 
public. 
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New is the direct application of Cassirer's symbolic philosophy on the 
actual crisis in man's knowledge of himself and the clearcut account of 
this crisis given in the first part of the book. From Socrates and Augustine 
we have inherited an unbridgeable distinction between nature and the 
moral world of man; in Greek philosophy as well as in Christian theology 
man is the centre of the universe. But with the new cosmology of Coper- 
nicus man was placed in an infinite space in which he himself seems to be 
a single and vanishing point; and the quest was now for a removal of 
all the artificial barriers that had hitherto separated the human world 
from the rest of nature. This task was undertaken by the great ratio- 
nalistic systems of the 17. century, culminating in Spinoza's mathematical 
theory of the moral world. In the 19th century biological thought takes 
precedence of mathematical thought. The theory of evolution breaks 
down the arbitrary divisions between the different forms of organic life, 
and the philosopher to whom this general theory is the point of departure 
must face the problem, whether the world of human civilization can be 
reduced to a few general causes governing both physical and spiritual 
phenomena. In the search for these driving forces behind human life every 
philosopher believes he has found the mainspring and masterfaculty — 
F'idée maitresse, as it was called by Taine. But as to the character of this 
master-faculty all the explanations differ widely from, and contradict, one 
another. Nietzsche proclaims the will to power, Freud signalizes the sexual 
instinct, Marx enthrones the economic instinct. Each theory becomes a 
Procrustean bed on which empirical facts are stretched to fit into a 
preconceived pattern. This antagonism of ideas is not merely a grave 
theoretical problem, but an imminent threat to the whole of our ethical 
and cultural life. 

In the Symbol Cassirer finds the clue to the problem of Man. Man 
does not differ from animals as to biological structure; like every living 
being he has a receptor system and an effector system; but between 
these we find in man a third link which we may describe as the symbolic 
system. Instead of dealing with things themselves man is in a sense con- 
stantly conversing with himself. He has enveloped himself in linguistic 
forms, in artistic images, in mythological symbols or religious rites to 
such an extent that he cannot see or know anything except by the inter- 
position of this artificial medium. 

The author tries to corroborate this fundamental view in two opposite 
directions. First, by a review of modern animal psychology he gets out 
to prove that the existence of symbolic processes in animal behaviour 
may at least be guestioned; animals may express emotions and react 
upon signals, but neither their gestures nor their sounds can designate or 
describe objects. Then by an analysis of the categories of space and 
time he demonstrates the gap between the biological space of action, which 
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is common to all living beings, and the abstract or symbolic space, built 
up by human thought, and between the pure biological mneme and the 
symbolic memory of man. 

Having thus in the first part of his work evidenced his definition of 
man as an animal symbolicum, he gives in the second part the outlines 
of the different symbolic characters of the main branches of human cul- 
ture: Myth and Religion, Language, Art, History and Science. In all of 
them we find the various phases of man's progressive self-liberation, his 
discovery of his own power to build up an »ideal» world. 

No doubt, if there be an intellectual centre, from which to overlook 
human culture in its infinite variety, it must be the symbolic form, and in the 
philosophy of Cassirer we may find the foundations of a »Unified Science», 
more comprehensive than the physicalistic »Einheitswissenschaft» of the 
Vienna school. Epistemology, then, must be the comparative study of all 
the symbolic forms, and the attempt to describe their common features 
in a general theory of representation. For the principles and methods of 
the so called »Geisteswissenschaften» Cassirers symbolic philosophy is of 
the greatest importance, and in two seperate papers he has contributed to 
the new kind of logic applicable to history, esthetics, linguistics etc.: Zur 
Logik der Kulturwissenschaften in Göteborgs högskolas årsskrift 1942; 
Zur Logik des Symbolbegriffs in Theoria IV 1938. It is however not easy 
to see, how the gap between this new logic and other logics can be bridged, 
and Cassirer has not succeeded in distinguishing clearly between the 
»logic» of language and that of linguistics, between the logic of myth and 
that of mythology the logic of historical phenomena and that of historical 
research. He has shown that we have other types of concepts in historical 
and esthetic research than in science; but it does not appear how this 
sort of concepts can be defined, nor how inferences can be drawn. We 
cannot see therefore, if we have different types of validity and truth in 
the different fields of cultural research, nor how far these types of validity 
and truth have anything in common with scientific truth. 

The system of cultural branches proposed in Cassirers Essay also 
seems to be rather inconsistent. We have a history of myth and religion, 
of art and science and of language; we have an art of language and be- 
sides the pictorial arts we have pictures, that we do not call art; science, 
according to modern logic, is nothing but a special sort of language; and 
we have scientific research concerning myth and religion, natural and 
AR Fe Re These Sytrbolie forms are evidently 
G å 1y we may speak of four pure symbolic 
fields, each of them on a natural and an artificial stage: 
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auditive | visual 
| 
natural: rhythm and melody language picture rite 
artificial: music poetry pictorial art mime 


Mixed forms are f. i. myth, song, pictorial narrations, writing, spoken or 
musical drama, musical ballet etc. 


Cassirer has demonstrated in the third volume of his Philosophy of Symbolic 
Forms. This knowledge is doublefaced; it has a physieal and a charactero- 
logical aspect (>»Dingwahrnehmung» and »Ausdruckswahrnehmung»); the 
latter comprehends the moral knowledge of man and the knowledge of all 
the symbolic forms. By means of language and mathematical and logical 
symbols phenomenological knowledge has been finally elaborated into 
science: physical and cultural. Each branch of science has a systematic 
and a historical aspect. Therefore History is neither a separate science 
nor a separate symbolic form, but a necessary aspect of all sciences and 
of all symbolic forms. 
Paul Diderichsen. 
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